AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD AND RAIN CEREMONIALS. 


BY ELLEN RUSSELL EMERSON. 


Among the Egyptians, as among our red races, supernatural 
power was sought through talismanic formula; pictures were im- 
bued with magic influences, while the language of the ritual, writ- 
ten in hieroglyphies, contained a psychic force like that which the 
Indian priest attributed to his mnemonics, for the figures used, 
whether pictographic or hieroglyphic, were a living expression, 
the significance of which was vital to the well-being of man. 

This belief culminated, as was natural, into an apotheosis of 
the divine litter humaniores, and there is found in the Egyptian 
pantheon a god of letters—a Logos, if it may be so termed— 
whose power is comparable to Osiris, the Lord of the Dead; and 
this god, Thoth, is also the God of Truth. 

In that famous scene representing the judgment of the soul, in 
the Book of the Dead, Thoth is represented in the act of writing 
the sentence that seals the fate of the deceased, in which office he 
is both a god of letters and the Lord of Truth ; these attributes are 
indicated by a writing tablet and the feather, that badge of truth 
ascribed to him as to all gods of light in the Egyptian pantheon. 

This association of “truth,” letters, and light in the attributes 
of one personality * provides a suggestion as to what the Egyptian 


*See Hymn to Amen-Ra (translation of C. W. Goodwin), in which ap- 
pear united in one personality the attributes of light and truth; also the 
principle of life. 
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priest meant when ascribing talismanie power to inscriptions. 
The hieroglyphic writing is truth, and truth is life; but care 
should be taken not to ascribe a too modern meaning to ancient 
ideas of “truth,” for it is doubtful if the talismanic force in the 
letters—that is, the “ truth ” therein set forth—was conceived ag 
purely an intellectual force. On the contrary, physics and 
psychics were not then divorced. These two contents of the let- 
ter were in essence the same; and life was light, as also it was 
truth. The Egyptian prayed that light should radiate upon his 
mummy, that he might live. The power of visible things, the 
force in the letter, were not discriminated from the objects them- 
selves, and therefore the rigorous adherence to the formula, as in 
more primitive rites : 
“* Have I told the truth to my son?” 
(Nawaa ni-ma-na ninguis ?) 

inquires the Ojibwa Midé* in his initiatory chant, a strict ad- 
herence to the traditional formula of the ceremonial over which 
he presides being exercised at all points, for each is weighted 
with the issues of life. All remedial effect thus depending upon 
the right methods used—that is, the appropriate mnemonic and 
special rite at each juncture of the performance—the ceremonial 
became a vital organism, whose functions were interdependent 
and in whose least part existed a necessary particle of magical 
foree—the force of life. In the Egyptian judgment of the soul 
the heart is put in the divine scales and weighed with “ truth ;” 


and— 
using my heart”’ 
(Na min de he ya-ya-né) 


chants the Midé@ woman, and the Midé man takes up the same 
refrain : 
‘‘In my heart, in my heart 

I have the spirit.”’ 

(Nin-dai’-a nin-dai’-a ha!) 

(We kima’ ha wa-no-kwe !) 
The heart was believed to be the seat of life, but also of the 
moral sense, and, as has been said of the Egyptian, the Indian 
did not discriminate between the two, the physical functions oj 


*See the Midéwiwin of the Ojibwas. W. J. Hoffman: Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, 1885-’6. 
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life and the “spirit” dwelling therein, psychical and physical 
phenomena not being concomitant, but fundamentally one, a 
view of existence which to some ways of thinking degrades the 
“spirit” and in another aspect sublimates the physical functions 
of which the “ spirit” is essentially part. This psychie force in 
the heart—that is, according to the Indian, the “ life”—was not 
in its nature different from that permeating the pictograph. It 
is therefore readily understood how necessary was an exactness 
to formula, and it is no occasion of wonder that the Egyptian, 
through his belief in the talismanic power of the hieroglyphic, 
placed on the same moral basis a good or well ordered life and 
arigid adherence to religious rites, the performance of which 
was as necessary in order to become divinized, an Osiriana, as is 
right living. 
‘*There is no fault in him ; 

No informer rises up against him. 

He liveth the truth ; 

He doth nourish himself with truth. 

The gods are satisfied with all that he hath done. 

He hath given food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, 

Clothes to the naked ; 

He hath given the sacred food to the gods.” * 

So chants the Egyptian, declaring the justification of the dead, 
but all of which does not accomplish beatification, for it is 
added, “ When this book has been made for him, then he 
breathes with the souls of the gods forever and forever. It is 
finished ;” and the sacred book, with its talismanic text, is laid 
upon the dead body in the region of the heart, in which act may 
again be noted the significance placed upon the heart in Egyptian 
offices of the dead. It was the heart that was weighed with 
truth in the judgment scene, and here the “ book ” is laid upon 
the region of the heart. The barbaric Indian priest chants, “ I 
am using my heart,” signifying that he is acting uprightly, the 
“spirit” being “in his heart,” thus establishing a primitive pre- 
cedence to the Egyptian idea and illustrating, what is so often 
met with among primitive peoples, the recognition that if the 
heart is true the man’s life is “justified,” to use an Egyptian 
term, an idea of great ethical interest. This parallel, discover- 


* Book of Breaths of Life.’? See M. J. Horrack’s translation; also De 
Brugsch, transe. hiero., &c., Berlin Museum. 
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able in Egyptian ideas and those of the Ojibwa Indian, invites 
attention to the rites in which these ideas are expressed. 

. The “ Book of the Dead,” represented on various monuments 
and papyri. is a series of representations of what happens to the 
deceased in his passage in the under world from west to east— 
that is, from death to immortal birth. The means by which the 
scenes of this journey are portrayed are not unlike those used in 
other and more primitive forms of representation, such as, for 
instance, those seen in Mexican codices, where vignette is in- 
tended to explain the hieroglyphic. They are, however, more 
graphic, and the figures have conventionalized into a shape 
which lends a harmony to the lines, so becoming much more 
pleasing to the eye. This pleasing feature, however, does not 
conceal the fact that there were many objects, animate or inan- 
imate, held sacred which were used in primitive ceremonials. 
For instance, it is evident that the mask which our Indian used 
as representative of his deities was in high favor in Egypt, the 
deities being identified by their masks; nor did the Egyptian 
use the human mask, but, like more primitive peoples, he repre- 
sented his gods in the disguise of animals’ heads, and as among 
barbarians he not only represents the head, but the whole figure 
is portrayed, and birds and beasts have part in the most sacred 
drama of all Egyptian ceremonials. It is true an anthropo- 
morphic tendency is shown, as the gods are most frequently 
human-divine, their heads being that of beasts and their bodies 
of men, and often this sameness of personal or human shape has 
the effect of a monotheistic foreshadowing which a similarity of 
badges suggests ; but a sameness of badges or the human shape 
is not a usage forward of the barbaric stage of development. 
For instance, as regards the badge of the feather, the most im- 
portant of all insignia in Egyptian rite, since it typifies both 
light and truth,—this badge is equally used in solemn rites 
among the Pueblo Indians, while their deities are represented 
in the human shape, and it must be observed that a sameness of 
barge and the “human form divine” does not exempt these In- 
dians from the charge of polytheism; nor does the concept of 
the Indian represented by the feather fall far short of that of 
the Egyptian, for it is used in rites of worship of the sun; and 
the name given to the downy breast feather of the eagle, the 
“breath feather,” which is one of the principal emblems of the 
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Tusayan Indians,* suggests its association with life, since they call 
the soul the “ breath body.” 

This breath feather is a prayer offering, and when the devotee 
makes his morning orisons he lays it in the way of the coming 
light as an appeal for the blessing of the God of Day. It there- 
fore is as clearly associated with light as is the Egyptian plume. 
In one case the devotee selects the eagle-down feather and in the 
other the ostrich plume, it is true, but both are emblems of the 
ods of light. 

Both Indian and Egyptian use the same symbolic expression 
to represent the life-giving forces of light. Seeking the most 
etherial and delicate object, each resorts to the feather, which 
vibrates at a touch of the wind or with the lightest breath, so 
appearing tremulous with life, and as if to confirm the parallel 


we read in Egyptian text: 
‘The soul of Ra giveth life to thy soul. 
The soul of Shou filleth thy respiratory organs with soft breath.’’t 
In which the God of the Sun and the God of Light, to each of 
whom the badge of the ostrich plume is given, are both men- 
tioned—the one as giver of life; the other of breath. 


Il. 


Much as has been said of the wonderful mastery of the build- 
ing art among the Egyptians, as testified by its earliest monu- 
ments, there is an initial form which marks an evolution in 
architecture, for the column of the earlier period was a plain 
shaft with painted devices decorating its surfaces, and this was 
afterward superseded by more ornate designs in the polygonal 
or round, while a generous sculpture took the place of the 
painted device. This fact, discoverable in building art, is pre- 
sented in the representations of the Book of the Dead. It has 
been remarked that the column of the ornate period might be 
properly called a post; this being formed by tying together 
several stalks of the papyrus plant, of which the opened buds 
made the capital. 

The title thus used is happily chosen, for the early form was 


+ Book of Breaths of Life: M. Horrack’s translations. - 
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pictures on various monuments. On the famous alabaster 
sarcophagus of Oimeneptah,* among the representations of the 
rites of the dead are portrayed the ancient forms of this post, 
which is a plain shaft rising to the height of the doors of en- 
trance to Amenti, that under world whither departs the setting 
sun. ‘To pass these entrances it was necessary for the dead to 
pass this post, as it stood before the doors intercepting the passage. 
These posts are represented with a human mask before one 
entrance, and in another picture the head is that of the god 
Anubis, who is sometimes called Guide of the Way, from his 
office of leading the deceased into the presence of Osiris, Judge 
of the Dead, as also his general supervision of the mummy on 
the path of the dead. That these posts were of some especial 
importance in the rites of the dead may be inferred by their 
reappearance in the scenes of the ceremonial in one of the last 
acts, where they appear to have fallen from line, their mask- 
capped summits sweeping forward over the actors, accentuating 
by this movement their import in the drama going forward. 
The post is an important feature in Indian ceremonial.f The 
Sioux had a custom of striking the post in their dances, espe- 
cially in the sun dance, and there was then an obligation to 
speak the truth ;{ the Indian, in this primitive manner, appear- 
ing to enforce the Egyptian’s apostrophe of the God of the Sun 
as “he who speaks true;” “living on truth;” “ Hail to thee, 
Ra, Lord of Truth.” The post of the Eskimo is remarkable 
in being a history, through carving and painting, of the owner’s 
pedigree, which proves his descent from the gods. The post is 
also a prayer ensign, calling on the sky gods to give life to the liv- 
ing or to the dead, as their occasion of erection may determine. 
But it is among the Ojibwa Indians that its purport becomes 
of especial interest, for it is used asa sign of initiation to the 
Midé-wegan lodges. These lodges are noticeable by their form 
of construction, for they are rectangular in shape, and the series 


* Fragments in the British Museum. See illustrations by J. Bonomi; 
8. Sharpe, descrip. Oimeneptah was father of Rameses the Great. Period, 
1175 B.C. 

tSee the five posts in construction of the kibva altar, represented by 
Dr. Fewkes, editor Jour. Am. Eth. and Arch., vol. ii, p. 95. 

} Captain Bourke, on the Medicine Men of the Apaches: Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, 1887-’88. 
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of spaces, four in number, are ranged east and west so as to open 
one into the other, very much after the plan of the religious 
architecture of Egypt, which presents a series of quadrangles 
opening into each other and in which the columns appear to 
have some reference to the rising disk of the sun. It is the liv- 
ing sun which shines through the colonnade of the Egyptian 
temple, and it is “the dead ” sun that passes “the posts ” in the 
under world, while with the sun is the mummy which is in “ the 
way ” of revivification. The column of the upper world is fig- 
ured as that sacred plant of the Nile, the lotus, in whose germi- 
nating blossom the god Shou is sometimes represented as having 
his birth. Thus by the association of the God of Light and the 
plant the relation between the column and the sun seems to be 
implied. 

In the Indian “lodges” the four spaces are typified severally 
by the posts erected, their number and decoration being sign of 
degrees of initiation—milestones, as it were, marking the journey 
on the path of life. The first lodge has but one post, on which 
is fixed a stuffed owl; the second has two, the third three; and 
the fourth four posts. The post surmounted by the owl is re- 
tained throughout, and symbolic colors embellish the increased 
numbers, while the addition of a human figure on one anda 
lateral bar on another, thereby simulating a Latin cross, identify 
the posts of the advanced degrees, implying changes in the con- 
dition of the initiate. These posts are set east and west, and 
thus are supposed to receive the first life-giving beam of the 
rising sun. 

One who has been so fortunate as to be initiated into the 
fourth lodge is believed to have acquired divine honors. The 
Midéwiwin records also designate a path that, having begun at 
the first entrance-way, leads to the “land of the setting sun,” so 
showing that the path of life is directed by the sun—a notion 
reiterated in Egyptian hymns with great poetic beauty of ex- 
pression, 

It has been remarked that in the Egyptian representation of 
the rites of the dead there is an act in which the posts lean over 
the actors ; this act is performed in the fourth scene. The same 
occurs in the fourth lodge of the Midéwiwin, where the two 
posts, upright in the foregoing lodges, are represented leaning 
over the Indian actors. 
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In observing these parallels it should not be overlooked that 
the figures used to designate the degree post—that is, the owl 
and the cross—are conspicuous in the hieroglyphie writing of 
Egypt; and a glance at the sarcophagus of Oimeneptah will 
show not only numerous hieroglyphic figures of the owl as part 
of the text, but also the peculiar Latin form of the cross in the 
Midé-degree post, may be seen accompanying the bird, as also 
the same species of bird is noticeable beside a simple, upright 
shaft—a self-supporting post. 

The appearance of the owl in these associations leads to the 
conclusion that it had some early importance in primitive 
Egyptian rites, for the talismanic force in Egyptian writing | 
doubtless accrued through the symbolic meaning of the special 
objects represented by the hieroglyphics used in that writing. 

The owl, it may be remembered, has been found embalmed 
in the Necropolis at. Thebes, so implying its sacred character in 
Egyptian mythology. It is properly a bird of the night, of mys- 
tery and darkness, and its appearance in the description of the 
revivification of the dead is in accordance with primitive super- 
stitions. 

“The Apache Indians,” remarks Captain Bourke,* “ believe 
that the dead remain a few days or nights in the neighborhood of 
the place they departed from life, and that they try to communi- 
eate with their living friends through the voice of an owl. Ifa 
relative hears this sound by night or, as often happens, he 
imagines he has seen the ghost itself, he hurries to the nearest 
medicine man, when he relates his story and a feast is instituted.” 

It is occasion of speculation why the Midé priest has made 
this quite universally ominous bird of night a conspicuous em- 
blem in the four rites of the Midéwiwin, since those rites are 
representative of the path of life. That he has associated the 
bird with the dead is manifest from the fact that he has repre- 
sented it traversing the path of the dead, which also is figured 
in one of the charts given by Dr. Hoffman. But what is there 
in common on both paths, the living and the dead, that should 
lead to this sameness of emblem ? 

It is often found that the conception of the living soul among 
primitive peoples is that of the human shadow cast by the 


* Medicine Men of the Apache. 
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sun. This “shade” is that which departs with the setting sun. 
The Ojibwa priest calls the land of the dead Shadow-land. The 
Shadow-land is the land of the setting sun, whither flee all the 
“shades” of the living—and the owl, does it not inhabit the 
dark, a living manes of the night ? 

It is of interest to note the fact that the Indian, in what has 
been termed a barbaric state, has conceived of and pictograph- 
ically represented with much clearness of design “a way” or 
path of life, as also of death. This representation is unique 
among the Indians of the north, for although similar concepts, 
more or less vague, are found among many northern tribes, the 
Midé-wiwin lodges are original and peculiar to the Ojibwa. 

It appears, however, that certain Pueblo Indians have an idea 
of a path which is pursued by the dead, this path being in the 
under world, as is the Egyptian “way,” which is termed the 
“right path.” ‘“Apheru openeth thee the right way,” we read in 
an address to the deceased ; also in the litany of Ra, that deity 
(the solar god) is apostrophized as “ he who opens the pathways 
of the sarcophagus,” so referring to the guidance and revivifica- 
tion of the dead. 

It is of especial interest, in comparing these ideas in relation to 
the path of the dead located in the under world by the Pueblo 
Indians with the Egyptian, that in each is discovered a belief in 
ajudge who appears at some juncture to judge the dead. Beside 
this remarkable similarity, certain purgatorial fires are described 
by both these Indians and Egyptians in the “ way ” which sug- 
gests a germinal idea of later religious development. Purifica- 
tion, it is claimed, may be accomplished in these fiery baths. 
However, there seems to be a condition, according to the Pueblo 
Indian, as among the Egyptian, when purification is impossible, 
and the dead are represented destroyed, a series of fire-baths dis- 
covering the unworthiness of the soul.* 

The Indian description of judgment in Hades is vague in com- 
parison with the scenes on Egyptian monuments and papyri, 
for the scales of justice are figured in a most realistic manner, 
with various accessories, all lending reality to the scene; and 
we are not only reminded that Osiris is ruler of the under world, 


* Mortuary customs among the Hopi Indians: Dr. Fewkes and Mr. 
Stephen. 
31 
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| 


but we are shown that the Moon God is supervisor ff 


of the adjustment of the weights, as may be seen 
here in a fragment representing the decoration used 
in portrayal of the judgment hall, this god becom- 
ing thus an influential divinity, even presiding over 
the sentence of the judge, since this was determined 
by the balance of the scales under his charge. 
While this fact is evident, much more is suggested 
of the same import. The Moon God is adorned by 


a disk of the moon, which is painted blue in the § 


original and its surface carefully striated. These 
lines represent water, the element used in the Book 
of the Dead to represent revivification. The Moon 
God thus exercises the prerogative of Lord of Truth 
by means of control over the element necessary to 
life. This god therefore acts in the capacity of the 
Rain God, Omowth, in the Hopi myth in govern- 
ing the disposition of the soul. A cosmogonical 
god inthe Egyptian pantheon, he is of prominent 


interest in a comparison of Egyptian mortuary | 


rites with those of the Hopi Indians.* 


The lines which are traced across the disc of the | 


moon, representing water, the agent of reviyifica- 
tion of the dead, are ingeniously emphasized by 
the Egyptian artist throughout the Book of the 
Dead. In the present picture they are used for the 


*It is of interest to note that one of the ancient titles 
of Osiris is Oun nowre, which, written in the original, is 
composed of hieroglyphic signs used in Indian pictogra- 
phy, and in which the water line is conspicuous. 
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frieze and upon the petals of the lotus capital and at the side of 
the column—in fact. they are the principal adornment of the judg- 
ment hall, as would be natural in a religious structure among a 
people who believed in the resurrection of the dead through the 
same fertilizing power as that which regenerates the plant world, 
This line is sometimes straight, as often represented by the 
Tusayan Indian when associated with cloud and stepped figure. 
or it is serpentine and crinkling, as when used in mnemonics 
by the Ojibwa Indians, in which latter case it is particularly — 
identified with the goddess Amenti, in 
whose extended palms it may be seen 
crinkling and live like a snake; and so 
thus the goddess of the under world 
becomes identified with all gods of hu- SZ 
midity and fertilization. These lines, 
applied in representations of the drama 
enacted in the under world, may be 
seen everywhere on Egyptian monuments and tombs, shrines, 
catafalques, boats, and emblems are embellished with the magic 


symbol. 

Sculpture channels out a frieze to represent the sacred element, 
and painting, more facile, pictures its blue ripple, while in no 
place does it ever cease to remind us of the primitive rain sign. 


IIT. 


But the Egyptian post, surmounted by a mask of the god 
Anubis, guide in the way identified as of parallel purport to 
the degree post used in the ceremonial of initiation to the Midé- 
wiwin Society, whose rites are claimed to explain “the right 
path,” is not the only figure suggestive of Midé symbols in the 
Egyptian rites of revivification of the dead ; for near these posts, 
placed before the entrances of the under world, are successively 
placed two serpents—one a “good” serpent; the other a cobra 
di capello, described as “he who breathes fire.” These serpents 
are guardians of the doorways, acting thus in the capacity of 
the guardian snakes represented before the Midé lodges in the 
Ojibwa records.* Nor is this the only feature of parallelism 


* Red Lake Records, pl. iii, Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1885- 


Dr. Hoffman. 
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here developed. The Midé priest in the construction of his 
lodges causes to be placed in their vicinity cedar trees, as corre- 
spondingly may be seen a row of fir trees before the Egyptian 
representation of Amenti. The fir is not indigenous to the delta 
of the Nile, and its use in this case must refer to some traditional 
environment of the Egyptians—a fact of interest in the present 
investigation. 

It has been said that the Egyptian depicted two serpents be- 
fore the entrance of the under world, or Amenti, and one of these 
“breathed fire.” The Tusayan Indian describes two serpents— 
a plumed snake and a snake whose “ breath can cause death at 
a distance,” and this serpent is represented as having a short, 
thick body.* His office is to guard the sipapu, the sacred open- 
ing to the Tusayan under world, as the cobra di capello guards 
the Egyptian under world. 


* 3 


The serpent is an an- 
cient symbol, and when 
traced to primitive rites it 
& a is found to figure the light- 
ning accompanying the 
summer showers. Its use 
— By either in sculptured figure- 
oe 4 ment or in living reality 
is common in all rain 

ceremonials among American Indians. 


It appears, as has been said above, that two classes of serpents 
of similar description are each associated with the under world 
of both Egyptian and Indian myth, but it is yet to be learned 
if, as in Tusayan rites, the Egyptian associates the serpent with 
rain; for a ceremonial in which rain is the object is, by nature 
of the country in which the inundation of a river is the fertiliz- 
ing agency, entirely foreign and must, in fact, be a survival of 


* Dolls of the Tusayan Indians, p. 9: J. W. Fewkes. 
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rites belonging to the past. The symbol of rain among the Tu- 
sayan Indians, as among the Ojibwa, is a serpentine or parallel 
line. The Ojibwa line is like that here given from a represen- 
tation of a scene in the under world on the sarcophagus of 
Oimeneptah. 

This scene, beside showing the association of the serpent with 
the watery element, also is one of many indications of the im- 
portance of the serpent in the 
rites going forward; for fur- 
ther examination of the sculp- 
tures on the sarcophagus dis- 
closes it not only as guardian 
of the dead, but it is a princi- 
pal figure in all of the scenes 
represented in the rite *— 
guard of the shrines of the 
dead, those mystic chambers 
wherein the dead await resur- 
rection; it is also companion of Kneph-Ra (Spirit Sun), and 
it is further on borne by a procession of men, when it is met 


by an obsequious group of four personages. At length, as the 
hours of the nocturnal death wear on, Osiris, lord of the dead, 
is discovered in mummy form, crowned by a helmet of dominion, 
and under his swathed feet is a serpent, while before the shrine 
in which the dead sun is figured appears the cobra di capello— 
the snake which “ breathes fire,’ whose thick, short body re- 
calls the Tusayan serpent which guards the sipapu in the 
Indian myth. 

Following the scene in which Osiris appears are others even 
more weird. The serpent, fastened down to earth apparently 
to ensure the exercise of its magic power to compel rain, as in 
early time, by the summer shower, orat a later period, the inun- 
dation of the Nile, is under rule of the guide in the “ way.” 

This representation is of especial interest by the association of 
symbols given. First, we are reminded of the aérial forces in- 
voked by the sail beneath the serpent, which is an Egyptian 
sign of breath or wind. Secondly, the dominating power of the 

* As in the Ojibwa records, there are four chambers ending in a circular 
adytum representing the final abode of the dead. : 
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forces appears to be implied by the crook, both in the hand of 
the god Anubis, guide in the way, and those beneath the ser- 
pent. 

This crook is a primitive symbol of peculiar interest. It is of 
constant occurrence in Egyptian representations of the gods as 
a badge of authority. In the present instance it is in its nominal 
place in the hand of the god presiding over the special act going 


forward, but its reappearance beneath the serpent is of special 
interest, since it is in this connection associated with the aérial 
elements, the wind and the waters from above, which are signi- 
fied by the sail, and serpent brought down to earth. ’ 

In the picture representing the judgment of the dead a large 
crook stands before the judge, on which sits the nude form ofa 
man. Is this the Egyptian’s device to represent the deceased 
under trial ? 

It is of almost startling interest in this uncertainty of meaning 
to find that in their rain ceremonials the Tusayan Indians per- 
form an especial rite in which the crook is made to represent the 
person of the dead.* ‘This rite is accomplished not only by the 
use of the crook, but snake emblems and “ white lightning ” also 
form a part of the symbolism. Beside this fact, one of their 
(divinities is represented with a crook in his hand,f a crook, as 
also a “ flagellum,” being a badge of Tusayan deities. 

The scene above illustrated transpires in the course of the 
revivification of the dead and affords a general view of the 
EKgyptian’s concept of the elements required in resurrection of 
the dead. The sail represents the air, breath, or wind, and the 
serpent the watery element. These two are necessary to life. 


*See Jour. Am. Eth. and Arch., vol. iii: Editor, Dr. Fewkes. 
+See Tusayan Dolls, pl. vi,7: Dr. Fewkes. 
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The words breath and spirit (ghost) are of one original meaning, 
and thus we discover that the Egyptian believed that is was 
necessary to be “born of water and of the spirit” —an idea which 
has become of sacred import in a later religious dispensation. 
The illustration, so full of suggestion, is one of numerous ex- 
amples in a scene wherein the drama enacted in the under world 


* 


a 


appears to concentrate its interests. In this scene are repre- 
sented women seated upon coils of the cobra di capello, the right 
hand resting on the serpent, the left hand supporting a star; 
and here also are two masked men, in whose hands are held 
live, quivering snakes with the well known freedom of the 
Tusayan Indian in his rain ceremonials. 


IV. 


It is observable that whatever progress the Egyptian made in 
a more elaborate finish in the adornment of the temple, the 
structure was always of a rectangular shape. It is this shape, 
so adhered to throughout Egypt’s history, that is often discov- 
erable in hieroglyphic writing. It appears also in illustration 
of the text, so declaring its symbolic importance. 

It may be seen in the Turin papyrus of the Book of the Dead, 
where it occupies a conspicuous place, and where in the later 
rites there described it is 
accompanied by a snake 
and the Latin-formed 
cross, as also the same 
rude portrayal of appeal by the figure of two uplifted arms, 
which is used in the Ojibwa mnemonics in prayer to the Sky 
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God. This rectangle is diversified from an elongated square to 
another more elaborated figure in which the outjutting lines at 
One side appear to represent doors, or a place of closed entrance, 
while in direct association with this elaborated figure, suggesting 
by its closed entrance a secret chamber, is an elongated square 
enclosing a snake, an illustration forcibly recalling the statement 


of lian that the Egyptians kept a sacred snake in a secret | 


chamber of their temple. 
These rectangles were conspicuously the illustrations of the 
scenes of the text in this part of the papyrus, which, suggesting 
their importance, led to a renewed study 
: of other vignettes preceding them, if hap- 
pily their purport might be determined. 
The rectangle next discovered was quad- 


rangular, and in place of the closed out- 


Cd jutting lines suggestive of a doorway, the 

same lines were open and doubled back, so 
providing an entrance-way ; and near this 
rectangle was represented a presiding fig- 
ure, which, although in the customary dress of the Egyptian, was 
unique in appearance, since his head was spherical and deco- 
rated by divergent lines, after the fashion of the ‘‘ Manidos” 
in the Ojibwa charts given by Dr. Hoffman, while curiously 
in the Indian chart may be seen the rectangle first observed in 


the Egyptian papyrus, representing a closed chamber, and _ not 
far away is the figure of the Great Spirit with a spherical head, 
also decorated with divergent lines. The Great Spirit is accom- 
panied by other spirits, whose heads are of similar configura- 
tion. The decoration is conspicuous, and its meaning seems 
to be implied in the representation of the emblematic bird of 
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the totem pole, the owl, whose head is crowned by the same 
divergent lines.* 

The Egyptian figure above given is not a solitary variant, 
however, in the papyrus; a similar head or mask occurs in two 
other scenes, and each of these strange 
figures appears to be the presiding 
genius of a chamber which, both by 
its shape and in the fact of so out- 
landish a keeper, suggests a survival 
of some portion of a primitive cere- 
monial; and it was not with great 
surprise that on continued examina- 
tion of the same papyrus a represen- 
tation of scenes very likely to occur 
in a Midéwiwin ceremonial were discovered, wherein the instrue- 
tion in the medicinal properties of plants is made one of the 
initiatory rites, and in which the owl figures as deus ex machina. 


V. 


The kibva of the Pueblo Indian, as also the lodge of the Midé- 
wiwin, is rectangular and, as far as its site permitted, subterra- 
nean. Within this chamber toward the north is the sipapu, a 
consecrated orifice representing the place of exit from the under 
world, where is the path of the dead. 
It is toward the north the niche for the 
dead was constructed in the Egyptian 
mastaba,t whose lengthened axis turned 
to the north, as does the rectangle repre- 
senting the “ lodge ” of the dead in the 
Ojibwa records. In the Tusayan kibvz 
the covered cavity, the sipapu, represent- 
ing, as it appears, the under-world powers, becomes the center of 
devotional exercises, as suggested by the devotee kneeling before 
a rectangle in the Turin papyrus of the Book of the Dead. The 
sipapu of the Tusayan Indians is claimed to be the place of gen- 


* A feathered owl helmet is used by the Tusayan Indians in their rain 
ceremonials. Jour. Am. Eth. and Arch., Dr. Fewkes, editor, vol. ii., 
p. 62. 

tSee M. Maspéro on the construction of Egyptian tombs: L’ Archeolo- 
gie Eeyptienne. 
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eration of the human family; it is the nadir of the world in 
which resides the god whose office it is to make germs, the germs 
of life. Thus in its approach to the under world it appears to 
be the meeting place or junction of the upper and lower worlds— 
the path of the living and dead. This sacred square, with its 
orifice inhabited by the Maker of Germs, recalls that sacred square 
of virgin earth, emblem of reproductive life used in the rites of 
the Sioux,* and the stone covering it directs the attention to that 
stone mentioned by Dr. Hoffman which was placed at the foot 
of the degree post in the Midé ceremonial. Is this also an em- 
blem of life and shall to it be applied the designation given to a 
sacred stone in the Book of Breaths of Life—that is, the “Stone 
of Truth?” However this may be, it is of interest that the rect- 


angular figure adopted so largely in Indian pictography* and in 
oriental construction is represented as an emblem on the censer 
used in Egyptian ceremonials in honor of Khem, God of Repro- 
duction, so associating it, as among the Sioux, with germinating 


life, an association already implied by the Pueblo Indians’ desig- | 


nation of the god dwelling beneath, as the Maker of Germs; and 
what says the Book of Breaths of Life? 
“Thine individuality is permanent. 
Thy body is durable ; 
Thy mummy doth germinate by order of Ra himself.” 

The elongated square on the censer of the Egyptian god 
Khem, the God of Reproduction, directs the attention to the use 
of the emblem in the rites of the dead, figured on the sarcoph- 
agus of Oimeneptah, where a divinity is shown in the act of intro- 
ducing the head of a serpent into a rectangle, the performance of 


*See illustrations of my Masks, Heads, &e. 
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which act is overlooked by the “good serpent” of the under 
world drama. This picture is a valuable suggestion of the state- 
ment by the Tusayan Indian that there was a serpent who kept 
guard of the sipapu, the rectangular place within which was an 
orifice Opening into the under world. An alligator whose tail 
ends in a snake’s head reminds us that the rite transpires in a 
river country. The 
alligator is not only 
familiar to the Egyp- (0) 

<2 
tian, but also to the 
Central American 
Indian. 

Three ostrich 
plumes are placed 
above the Egyptian —- 
divinity’s head in 
this picture, as may be seen in another rite, where they are 
placed above a shrine containing a serpent, and beside which 
is the Moon God with a striated disc on his head, and in front 
of whom is the solar eye, with the figure of a priest in the per- 
formance of a rite. 

The importance of the ostrich plume in Egyptian rites turns 
the attention to the fact that not only was it used as a symbol 
in rain rites among the Tusayan Indians, but the sacred pit or 
sipapu, as also the kibva, is consecrated by the sacred feather 
emblems. The feather, indeed, is conspicuous in all such rites, 
and is as directly associated with the “ place of germs” as it is 
conspicuous in Egyptian rites of worship to the God of Repro- 
duction, Khem.* In the consecration of his sacred chamber 
enclosing the sipapu, the “place of germs,” the Indian priest 
prepares two feathers, one of which refers to the above and the 
other to the below—that is, the zenith and the nadir ;+ and while 
preparing these two feathers he prays that the dead may be 
partakers of the joys of the living—an example in itself of the 
association of the dead with rites relating to the sipapu, the 
“ place of germs,” while suggesting the Indian belief in the resur- 
rection of the dead, which idea may have had its suggestion in 


*See Wilkinson’s illustration of the rite. 
+ The Peruvians called the valley of Cuzco the nadir. 
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the birth of plants from the seed buried in the earth ; such an 


idea, indeed, seems to be implied by the term used regarding 4 


the sipapu—that is, the “ place of germs.” This conception adds 
a peculiar interest to both the structure of the sipapu and the 
kibva, in which the sacred cavity is placed.* In a sense, this 
chamber might be termed the shrine of the dead. 

“The tombs of the kings,” remarks M. Maspéro, “ were con- 


structed on the model of the under world.” The mummy, which { 


was described by the Egyptian as “ germinating by the order of 
Ra,” was deposited in a deep pit in a secret chamber of rectan- 
gular shape, and the pit was at the northeast, as is the mysterious 
sipapu of the Tusayan Indians. 

The Egyptian chamber, it must be remembered, like the 
Tusayan kibva, with its sacred cavity (associated as it appears 
with the dead in the under world), was also rectangular, its ap- 
proach by a series of steps. 

The stepped figure is a common hieroglyphic in Egyptian 
writing ; but it is an interesting fact in this connection that the 
figure is especially ascribed to Ptah, the Egyptian’s primordial 
god, who is apostrophised in Egyptian hymns as the “ Father of 
Fathers,” “the Maker.” His office in the under world is to unite 
the substances of the human corpse, and in this capacity he is 
represented ona platform approached by four steps. These 
steps are conspicuous among the emblems borne on the shoulders 
of the worshippers of Khem, the God of Reproduction. 

Tt has been said that Ptah unites the substances of the corpse, 
and in this capacity the stepped figure becomes his especial 
emblem: and in this connection it should be remembered that 
the same emblem identifies Isis who, like the Tusayan rain 
deities, wears the stepped figure upon herhead.f It is Isis who 
resuscitates the dead body of Osiris, whose mummy is seen ac- 
companied by serpents in the first illustration offered in the 
present paper. Thus in both examples of the use of the stepped 
figure, the rites of the dead are clearly identified. 

Ptah, it will be remembered, is identified by the mask of a 
frog in one of his disguises. The frog as an emblem of Ptah 


*See V. Mindeleff on structure; Dr. Fewkes and Mr. Stephen on myth 
and tradition. 
t See figures in Masks, Heads, ete., op. cit. 
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becomes a symbol of the vital principle in water—that is, its 
apparent power of reorganization. 

To Isis has been described the principle of humidity, and 
power over water and humidity are the attributes of the repre- 
sentative divinities of rain ceremonials. 

Comparison has been made between the Egyptian Moon God 
and Omowah, the cloud-compelling divinity of the Tusayan In- 
dians. An interesting parallel may be educed from the fact that 
by the means of certain processes of lavement and white coy- 
ering of face the dead are believed to be transformed into an 
Omowth, as by certain rites the Egyptian dead become Osiriana 
(or Ounowre). The Omowah, spirit of the deceased, so divinized, 
assumed the prerogatives of a rain god. 


This fact explains the occurrence of rites to the “ early dead ” 
or those “gone before,” as we should say, in rain ceremonials 
wherein are made appeals that the dead may partake of the joys 
of the living. 

Resurrection is desirable for the dead as for the plant world ; 
the rain god is an object of appeal, therefore. The magic force 
of life invoked by the Egyptian, as by the Indian, exists in water, 
aud no more representative rite could be instituted than the 
Tusayan rain ceremonial. 

But if the ceremonial represented in the Book of the Dead is 
an adaptation of primitive rain ceremonials, there would be not 
only cases of resemblance, such as the use of the serpent in the 
rites represented on the sarcophagus, but other objects would 
appear of apparent primitive origin. And so, in fact, may be 
discovered by any one familiar with the symbols of the red races. 

For instance, the ladder necessary for approach to the kibva, 
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and which was consecrated at the time of the consecration of 
the chamber itself* reappears in the sculptures of the sarcopha- 
gus mentioned above. It is ranged by the side of each actor in 
one of those scenes where obviously the serpent is the chief object 
of the rite, as an individual figure on page 253 illustrates. It also 
is represented in hieroglyphic association with the square, of the 
symbolic significance implied by the illustration on page 250; 


for here as there the head of the serpent is directed toward the | 


square, while the line above it suggests that the locality is be 
neath the surface of the earth. The ensemble of figures indeed 
might imply a snake rite in the secret kibva, approached only 
by the ladder given in this vignette. 


VI. 


The numerous parallels that have so far been cited seem to 
suggest, perhaps, simply that ceremonialism practiced by differ- f 
ent peoples has much the same object. It is the outcome of a | 
desire for life, and from some common instinct similar mimetic | 


methods are adopted through man’s recognition that like causes 


bring like effects; which recognition he appears to share with | 


insects, which for the same purpose make use of alluring or 
warning colors, assume a digressive mimicry or a protective re- 
semblance, as their necessities require in the preservation of spe- 
cies. All organic life shares in the effort to preserve itself, and 
the lower and higher world dramatize to that end, masquerading 
in borrowed paraphernalia. It is not strange, then, that there 
should be a great similarity of means in the performance of re- 
ligious rites, since those rites have similar ends—that is, the 
preservation of life. Man, whatever country he occupied, might 
resort to dramatization, mimicking those forces, elemental or 
animal, which he believes create or contribute to life, this being 
done by means of symbols and adroit personifications, the uni- 
versality of these customs becoming the fruitful source of parallel 
notions. 

But in a comparison between Egyptian rites and primitive 
rain ceremonials we confront civilization with barbarism. The 


*See Pueblo Architecture: Victor Mindeleff, Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, 1886-87. 
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rites of the Book of the Dead are those practiced by a people 
whose civilization is estimated to have existed four thousand 
years, and the parallel notions, with all the cumulative testi- 
mony contained in both writing and picture, to those of bar- 
barians are suggestive of a survival of ancient ceremonials— 
ceremonials, too, now practiced by the red races. This fact is 
full of ethnic interest and might be the basis of a treatise of great 
ethical importance. However, it is the object here to produce 
facts and not philosophize. In the comparison of the Midé- 
wiwin ceremonial with the rites represented on the Oimeneptah 
sarcophagus it may be objected that the Egyptian represents 
scenes in the under world, which is not the case with the Ojibw: 
rite. The Egyptian proceeds with the setting sun, while the 
Midé ceremony ends at this point. But the rites of the Midé 
include the rites of the dead as well, if occasion demands. 

At the death of a novice, who is about to be initiated into the 
Midéwiwin, relates Dr. Hoffman, the deceased Indian lad is 
personated by his father, who represents his presumable move- 
ments on the path of the dead, enacting a drama which has for 
its end final entrance into the desired haven of Midéwiwin. 
This representation is in fact a delineation of the path of the 
dead, and its bourne is the entrance of the path of the living. 
Such indeed is the end of the Egyptian rites of the dead. The 
dead follow the “dead sun” to its rebirth in the land of the 
living; and his living path, is it not down those lotus-columned 
temples which gradually led the Egyptian devotee into the 
shadowy region of the adytum imaging the departed light of 
the sun ? 

Zach ceremonial among the Egyptians appears to look to re- 
suscitated life, and wherever appeal is made water is the princi- 
pal emblem, and with that emblem is associated the snake. This 
is true of Indian rites. 

Ina Nahuatl ceremonial a statue of Tlaloc, god of the rain, 
was placed before a pool of water, wherein were frogs and snakes, 
and at one epoch of the drama the snakes were seized in the 
teeth of the actors and carried off into the procession, where 
they were presumably swallowed. 

This rite was performed once in eight years for the avowed 
purpose of restoring life to plants—“ the rejuvenescence of food 
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plants.” The actors wore masks figuring animals and _ birds, 
among which the owl is especially mentioned.* 

Thus, as in many other accounts of what has been charac- 
terized as a snake dance, the emblems are those known in the 
Egyptian rites. The owl, the frog, and the snake are always 
figured in the primitive rite, in which also a rain god appears 
as chief figure. 

In the Egyptian representation of the rites of the dead a pool 
is pictured, upon whose borders sits the Luna God with the 
striated disk upon his head. An Egyptian devotee approaches 


this pool with uplift- 

ed hands. The burn- 

ing censers on all 

sides remind us of 

=> the fact that fire was 

yy, Ul the purgatorial ele- 

ment of the Egyptian 

as among the Tusa- 
yan Indians. 

It is related that the ancient Hindoos were accustomed to 
bury their dead beneath the water of some stream whose current 
was turned aside for the purpose, when, the burial accomplished, 
the waters were permitted their natural course, covering the 
grave. 

There is a saying among the natives of Greenland that when 
a man sleeps by the river he hears the singing of the dead. 

The funeral procession of the dead was required to pass a 
sacred lake consecrated for the purpose near every large city in 
Egypt, and at the beginning of the funeral ritual were often rep- 
resented four rudders, each of which was applied to one of the 
four cardinal points. 

The most important festival of these people was that celebrated 
in the summer solstice in honor of the Nile, when an invocation 
for the inundation was made to the deity of the river, and the 
god Nilus is represented encircled by a serpent beneath the rocks 
of a cataract pouring out the sacred waters from a hydre held 
in his hands. 


* See ‘“‘A Central American Ceremony (including Dr. Seler’s translation 
of the Nahuatl), compared to Tusayan rain ceremonials, by Dr. Fewkes. 
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According to Herodotus, if the drowned body of an Egyptian, 
or even a foreigner, is found on its margin, the neighboring town 
is obliged to embalm it in the most splendid manner, when it was 
entombed in one of the sacred sepulchers. No one, not even a 
friend, was allowed to touch the corpse, the priest of the Nile 
alone having that privilege. 

But not only were the waters of the Nile sacred to the living 
and a lake consecrated to the dead, but, to emphasize the em- 
blem, as it has been said, it is placed in the hands of the goddess 
of the under world. In Egyptian writing it appears in phrases 
such as “spirit of water,” “the source.” It is a conspicuous 


| il | 


i 


hieroglyphic in the verb “ to live;” also in “ living ” and “ light.” 


For it may be claimed the same meaning which it has in Ojibwa 


mnemonics—that is, a magic power over both life and death. 

In that interesting ceremonial, which has been preserved in 
Peruvian annals, wherein it appears that, like the Egyptian, this 
remarkable people set apart a lake* for rites of worship, the re- 
vivifying powers of water appear to be suggested. Preparatory 
to the ceremony, states the narrator, there were thrown across the 
lake two ropes, forming equal angles, which, like the four 


l 

l 

- Egyptian rudders in the rites of the dead, may have pointed out 

* The lake Gualvita. 
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the four world quarters.* This accomplished, the Prince of Peru, 
anointed with oil of turpentine and gold, accompanied by his 
retinue, embarked from shore, when, on reaching the magic 
spot of the intersection of the ropes, he precipitated himself into 
the divine element amidst hymns of praise sung by his people, 
who stood on shore watching the performance of the rite, and 
among whom appeared two ancient men clothed in the sacred 
aarraya, a garment fashioned like a fish-net, this garment being 
the symbol of death, the remembrance of which is so constant 
in the rain ceremonials of the Pueblo Indians. 

“The Egyptians represent,” remarks Herodotus, “the sun and 
moon in boats, so implying that their movements depend upon 


humidity.” The solar bark is represented upon a river in the 
under world, as is here illustrated, where may be recognized the 
goddess Isis with the stepped figure upon her head, Nephtys, 
her sister goddess, standing at her side. The voyaging mummy 
sits within the shrine, a secarabeus7 on its head, sign of solar ac- 
tion, the vivifying power of heat. Here is also an open lotus, 
lying upon the disk of the sun, which rests upon an altar. The 
river depicted beneath, as also the boat, imply that all renewal 
of life depends on water; even the sun’s action depends upon 


*See ceremonial of taking possession of the valley of Cuzco, in which 
a stone was slung to each corner of the four quarters of the world.  An- 
tiquities of Peru: Rivero and Tschudi. 

+ It is of importance to note that the Tusayans have also a sacred bectle 
in their myths. This beetle lives on an herb that is used to cure snake 
bites, an example of an association of ideas of constant recurrence in 


primitive rites. 
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that element; and to be explicit, that as human life exists by its 
fertilizing power, the Egyptian has added the water symbol 
directly beneath the mummy. 

In this under world the gods are not only guardians of the 
voyaging mummy, they are laborers in the field. Tall stalks of 
grain are seen flourishing upon the borders of streams. Such 
is the employment of the Hopi divinities in the under world. 

The Egyptian artist is munificent in his display of the beloved 
element, which in the under world is the spring of eternal life, 
as an example of which the figure on page 257 is given; for 
in this illustration may be seen the “stepped figure ” elsewhere 
mentioned, beneath which is the rain symbol, the two signs 
being contingent that are of constant occurrence in the figure- 
ment of Tusayan rain gods, their helmets being principally rain, 
cloud, and stepped figures. 

Description has been given above of a Peruvian rite in which 
the Prince of Peru disports himself in the waters of a sacred lake. 
Such was the custom of the kings of Egypt previous to an act 
of adoration in the temple. 

This custom seems to have suggested a scene represented in 
the sculptures of the sarcophagus of Oimeneptah. As _ the 
happy soul approaches the final abode of immortal life, he enters 
astream of water and disports himself. The action of each indi- 
vidual betrays eagerness at one moment, devotion in another, 
and finally a divine ecstasy seizes him, when he assumes all the 
barbaric postures of an Indian dance. 

So men repeat themselves; and what our aboriginal races 
have done Ezyptian civilization renewedly repeated, adhering 
like all ritualists to the letter of the laws laid down in a tradi- 


tional past. 
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A STUDY OF CERTAIN FIGURES IN A MAYA CODEX. 
BY J. WALTER FEWKES. 


The object of this article is to discuss the symbolism repre- 
sented in figures of a supposed deity of the Codex Cortesianus. 
It is believed that this symbolism is so well marked and con- 
stant that the figures by which the delineator intended to rep- 
resent this personage can be recoznized, but that it is well to 
have in mind a clear conception of the variations which occur 
in different representations. I have therefore picked out and 
figured all* the pictures in this codex which I believe represent 
one and the same deity, and have examined them with a view to 
arrive at a conception of the idea of characteristic symbolism 
in the mind of the delineator. It is hoped that opportunities 
may come to examineand classify on a basis of their symbolism 
other figures in this codex in a similar way, and to extend the 
comparisons by a study of the other codices. 

Objects ornamented with symbolic figures of supernatural 
beings are from time to time being dug up in the ruins of 
Yucatan, and the monuments themselves are covered with bas- 
reliefs and other representations of supernatural beings. — Evi- 
dently it is profitable or even necessary to have clearly in mind 
what personage is intended to be designated by certain symbolic 
marks as an introduction to this study. The present article is, 
therefore, simply an effort to describe the modification in 
symbolism of one deity as expressed in a single codex. It is 
intended to follow it with a discussion of the same in the other 
codices, and finally to carry the knowledge thus acquired toa 
consideration of the glyptic representations on the ruins, where 
the symbolism becomes most complicated of all. 

When we examine the figures of human beings in the Codex 
Cortesianus we find their most marked differences to lie in the 


* With the exception of one figured in my article, “A Central American Ceremony,” 
ete., Am, Anthrop., July, 1893. 
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heads.* The bodies do not greatly differ, but the drawing of 
the heads always distinguishes the personage represented. This 
is a common feature in the art of all primitive peoples, and the 
head is adopted without hesitation as the part upon which we 
can safely build a classification of the figures. 

[ find, in my endeavor to classify this symbolism, thirty-eight + 
figures in the Codex Cortesianus which fall in my first division, 
and which, for want of a better name, I will follow others in 
designating the “ Long-nosed God.” { The further separation 
into two groups may be a purely artificial one, and the differ- 
ences in the head-dresses illustrative of artistic “technique” in 
their representation by the writer of the codex. 

The adoption of the head as a basis of classification is justified 
by comparative studies. I believe all other parts of human 

* This same principle is carried out in the hieroglyphs, as shown by Seler in his most 
valuable contribution (Caractéres des Inscriptions Aztéques et Mayas, p. 7), “ Dans le 
plus grand nombre de eas. ils montrent Ia téte de la figure en question, pourvue, en 
general, d'un signe distinetif qui ne permet pas cependant de faire présumer aucun 
rapport avec une forme déterminée de nom. L’hieroglyphe du tigre montre la téte du 
tigre” * * * 

The aboriginal habit of designating the characteristic symbolism of a deity by the head 
alone has been amply illustrated for the Hopi Indians in my articles on “ Tusayan Picto- 
graphs,” Am. Anthrop., January, 1892, and “ Dolls of the Tusayan Indians,’ Int. Archiv 
fiir Anthropologie, 1894, q. v. 

+ Schellhas found thirty figures of the Long-nosed God in the Codex Cortesianus. I 
have figured thirty-eight which ean, I believe, be legitimately placed in this group as 
represented in the same codex. I have used in my studies Rada y Delgado’s reproduc- 
tion of the codex, but have also examined the original in Madrid. 

{ My method of study has been to limit myself to the figures themselves in order to 
determine the symbolism which characterizes them and separates them from others. 
A consideration of what others regard them is not passed by as unimportant, but the 
codices themselves are interrogated as the sources of their information. It will no 
doubt be said that the accompanying hieroglyphies explain the figures, and that they 
should be given prominence. I have not set for myself the ambitious task of decipher- 
ing the codex, least I should by so doing add one more theory to the several with 
which the study is now burdened. The figures are to me at this stage of my work like 
so many pietographs, and I simply seek to discover the characteristic symbolism of a 
god so that I may recognize his picture when I see it elsewhere. 

The object is to try to place before the reader the essential symbolism of the god by 
which he was recognized in the Indian mind. If on comparison figures and glyphs 
tell the same story, this contribution will not be in vain; but if the two are divergent 
in their teaching, it is well to know that fact. I believe the figures illustrate the text, 
if we may be permitted to speak in this way of the glyphs, and that at the present 
state of our knowledge we walk on firmer foundations when we draw conclusions 


from them than upon the doubts which underlie even the elemental theories of the 
signification of the highly conventionalized symbols. Much as a Champollion is 
needed in the study of Maya hieroglyphies to teach us to read them, and with the 
knowledge of the fact that before his time unsuccessful efforts to decipher the 
Egyptian hieroglyphies by the figures were made, we cannot regard these etforts as 
fruitless, 
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figures are subordinated to this by primitive people when they 
represent the symbolisms which characterize their deities. Iden- 
titiés or similarities in the head are regarded as good bases of 
classification in the study of the relationship of these figures. 
Theoretically, I believe that when the symbolism of the head is 
different, different gods are represented, a conclusion which can 
also be successfully defended on the ground of comparative 
studies. I have yet to finda primitive people who fail to adopt 
the head as the part to symbolically distinguish their gods, 
provided they ever do designate them either by personations, 
glyphs, or pictographs. One more theoretical aspect ought to 
be mentioned: Analogy, rather than authority, implies that the 
human figures represented in the Maya codices with grotesque 
heads of such widely different symbolism are pictures of super- 
natural beings. The constancy of the symbolism elsewhere would 
seem to prove that these grotesque heads have an important 
significance. These figures are not of men engaged in secular 
occupations, but of supernatural beings with human bodies and 
symbolic heads.* Such conceptions are paralleled so often 
among the writings of primitive peoples that it will need strong 
arguments to prove that the Maya codices are exceptions. As 
the symbolism of the different supernatural beings was expressed 
by personifications wearing masks in Mexico as in many other 
parts of the world, [have called the head the mask or helmet, 
although I have no authoritative evidence that a man personi- 
fying the Long-nosed God ever appeared among the Mayas. So 
universal is the custom of personification in this way that one 
ean make no mistake in speaking of the symbolic head of these 
codex figures as masks or ceremonial helmets. 


There have been several attempts to define the symbolism of 


this god, one of the most important of which was made by 
Schellhas, whose description is, in the main, accurate for the 
Codex Dresdensis, and with some modifications for the other 
codices. Schellhas ¢ gives the following diagnosis of the sym- 
bolism and characteristics of the Long-nosed Deity; but while 
these hold in most instances for this personage as represented in 


* That some of the figures in the codices represent human beings engaged in secular 
occupations does not prevent one interpreting those with elaborate helmets or masks 
aus representations or personifications of deities. 

7 Die Maya-Handschrift der Kéniglichen Bibliothek zu Dresden, p. 49. 
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the Codex Dresdensis, they are not always valid when applied to 
figures in the less artistic * Codex Cortesianus : 

1. Die schlangenartige Doppelzunge, von der cin Theil vorn 
am Munde, der andere am Mundwinkel seitwiirtz sich heraus- 
geschliingelt. 

2. Das von eigenthiimlichen Verzierungen umgebene Auge. 

3. Die lange, nach unten gebogene Nase. 

4. Der Kopfschmuck, von dem sich indessen einige Abwei- 
chungen finden. 

The figures of this personage in Codex Cortesianus lead me to 
a somewhat different interpretation of the first of these char- 
acters so well marked in Codex Dresdensis. The structure 
“vorn am Munde,” identified as part of the tongue, does not 
seem to me to be a part of this organ and is not represented in 
figures of the Long-nosed Deity in Codex Cortesianus. What- 
ever was intended to be represented I do not know, but in figure 
30 from Codex Cortesianus we have a singular object in the 
mouth which is comparable with the object referred to. 

That Schellhas regarded this bifid character of the “ tongue” 
as an important feature may be seen from the statement on 
page 51, op. cit., “ Er ist stets durch die aus dem Munde herab- 
hingende, doppelte, schlangen-iihnliche Zunge . . . char- 
akterisirt.” This feature, which is given such a prominent place 
in his diagnosis of the deity, fails completely in the Codex 
Cortesianus, for, except in two instances (29, 33), where we find 
an object | which has no likeness to that indicated as character- 
istic by Schellhas, it is absent in the majority of cases. It is 

*As has been repeatedly pointed out, the figures of Codices Cortesianus and Troano 
are drawn with less care than those of Dresdensis and Peresianus. While this at times 
presents many difficulties, it seems to me to have likewise advantages as showing the 
simple symbolism intended to be expressed, for in the less elaborated work the essen- 
tial symbolic markings would disappear last of all. 

} What this object is Leannot say. The dots upon it recall those found on the body 
of some of the snakes depicted in the codex, The ceremony of carrying the snake in 
the mouth is known as once existing in Mexico and at present practiced in Tusayan. 

Although the “ part of the tongue,” “vorn am Munde,” is well figured in Schellhas 
(Fig. 7), his figure differs very markedly from that in the copy of Cortesianus published 
by Rada y Delgado, copied in my figure 3.. In Schellhas’ figure it is single, resembling 
that in Codex Dresdensis. As the copy with which I have worked claims to be photo- 
graphic, and as the double character of the body referred to is clearly marked, I have 
regarded Schellhas’ figure as a poor copy of the original. 

Although common enough in Codex Dresdensis, I have not found in my copy of 
Codex Cortesianus an anterior appendage to the mouth of the Long-nosed God of the 
same shape as that figured by this author in his figure 7. 


Weed 
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interesting to note that in both these instances the helmet is 
different from the others. They belong to the second division of 
long-nosed deities. 

The following diagnosis gives the main features of the mask 
of the Long-nosed God in Codex Cortesianus : 

1. Nose prolonged into a curved prolongation hanging down 
in front of the mouth, its lower end curving outward. In one 
instance this appendage curves directly upward, ending in a 
scroll with rectangular blocks on the outer edge. This organ 
sometimes has round spots on the surface.* 

2. A single curved body hanging downward from the angle of 
the jaws. 

3. Eye bounded below by an S-shaped figure with rectangular 
marginal blocks. 

4, Trifid ear ornament. 

5. Tooth-like bodies in upper jaw; absence of teeth in the 
lower. 

6. Appendages to the top of the helmet-mask of two kinds. 
Of these features 1, 2, and 3 are constant and sufficient for iden- 
tification ; the remainder are likewise constant, but not distinct- 
ive. The deity cannot be identified by the use of any or all of 
the last three, since they are found in the helmets of other gods. 

Five of the thirty figures of the first division and none of the 
second have a hatchet-like implement in one hand. The same 
number have in one or both hands a torch or a brazier (2) with 
flames issuing from the extremity. 

Four (11, 12, 15, 14) are represented as in the act of planting; 
one (17) holds a bowl to receive water, and one (8) empties 
water from a bowl. Six of the first and three of the second 
division have empty hands. One (31) holds a cord, and one 
(15) a forked object. Two (18, 33) hold a mask, and two (24, 
32) a kan sign in the hand. 

Fourteen are represented standing ; the same number seated. 
Of the former four have legs and arms akimbo as if dancing, 
Two (10, 16) are lying down, and one (28) appears to be falling 
in the midst of rain. One (26) has the mask placed in a reversed 


* See Schellhas’ note, p. 16 (Vergleichende Studien): “ Der Kopf dieser Figur ist auch 
deshalb interessant, weil er das an den Yueatekischen Geb‘inden so oft vorkommende 
merkwiindige Ornament, der vielbesprochenen sogenannten Elephantriissel erklirt. 

Zu phantastisehen Zoologischen Spekulationen ist nicht der mindeste Antass.” 
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position on the head. In all figures the face looks to the left of 
the page. 

In several figures a dorsal object of unknown meaning can be 
discovered, This is net to be confounded with the sac in those 
in the act of planting. In this instance the sac attached over 
the shoulder by a cord is the seed bag (11, 12, 14). 

The necklace with a medallion piece with two or more pen- 
dants are found in several figures often hanging below the loins. 
In some instances it is difficult to make out whether this medal- 
lion is fastened to the necklace or to a girdle about the loins. 
The former is the more natural supposition.* The cravat-like 
bodies on the breast of figure 34 are apparently ornamental, as 
an object comparable with a medallion is suspended from the 
lower end. 


Oral Appendage. 


No figure referred to the Long-nosed God in the Codex 
Cortesianus is destitute of an appendage hanging from the cor- 
ner of the mouth, and the figures of no other deity ¢ in the same 
codex possesses this singular organ. It may therefore be con- 
sidered one of the important characteristics. In many, but not 
all, figures of snakes we have the same structure, and in several 
instances it is the one structure absent in the figures of the 
“Old Man ” God by which he can be distinguished. 

It is difficult to determine what this oral appendage is intended 
to represent. In several figures of snakes we find in addition 
to it an undoubted tongue, bifid at the extremity, extending be- 
yond the mouth, and resembling a flagellum. Until some better 
evidence is presented than has yet been published, one must re- 
gard this oral appendage as problematical. There is not even 
enough proof to demonstrate that it is an oral structure and 
not a foreign body. 


Appendages to the Top of the Mask. 


The figures of the Long-nosed Deity are divided into two 
groups by the differences in the cephalic appendages. Their 


* See the same in clay images and stelze: Schellhas, Vergleichende Studien, p. 15. 

+ Three animal heads, however, have this oral appendage. One of these is a bound 
quadruped with symbolic marks recalling those on the body or the snake on its back 
the other two likewise with serpentine necks. 
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differences may be seen in the accompanying figures.* It is not 
necessary for me to point out the differences, and I find no 
homology between them. It may be that no new conception is 
intended by this difference in head-dress, as the other features of 
the masks are identical, but I believe they are intentional differ- 
ences, and hence of significance. 

As an accompanying feature, it is to be noted that in several 
figures of the second kind a snake is drawn across the mid-body, 
a position which is never represented with the majority of the 
figures of the Long-nosed God and with none of the first kind. 
Likewise that in none of the eight of the second division is the 
breech-clout or maxtlatl present, with possibly one exception. 

Figure 28 is instructive from the fact that it contains so much 
symbolism. Many of these symbols I cannot satisfactorily ex- 
plain, but it seems to me that the position of the dumb-bell- 
shaped figures, out of which falling water is depicted, supports 
Schellhas’ view that these may be regarded as rain-clouds. I 
have no new suggestion to make to those of others in regard to 
the quadrate figure between them and the Long-nosed God. It 
is suggestive that the body of the snake issues directly from one 
end of this quadrate figure. One is tempted to carry a Hopi 
conception into a study of the symbolism and regard the snake 
in this figure as a ta-la-wi-pi-ki or lightning, but I have not 
enough evidence to defend this theory. I see no good ground 
for regarding the snake as a cloud symbol, except indirectly or 
perhaps related to the thunder-cloud. The association, however, 
of the snake with the lightning is not a strange idea to some tribes 
of American aborigines. The association of symbols in this 
figure, more especially the rain-clouds, rectangle, and snake, 
recall similar figures in Troano (Figs. 24, 25). 

The existence of figures with objects in one or both hands re- 
calls an important fact of a comparative nature. In his interest- 
ing account of the bas-reliefs of Cozumahualpa, Seler + points 
out the characteristic of the figures holding masks in their left 
hands. This has also been shown to be the case in other Central 


*Schellhas enumerates only thirty representations of the Long-nosed God in the 
Codex Cortesianus, which is exactly the number which I find of the first kind. As the 
additional eight would not fall in any other group mentioned by him, I cannot reconcile 
our differences in counting. My plates include all figures of the Long-nosed God in 
the Codex Cortesianus which I refer to that category. 

+ El Centenario, No. 26, Madrid. 
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American figures, and Cushing mentions it in an embossed 
copper plate and shell gorgets from the United States.* Among 
the Hopi Indians the left hand is that with which the mask of 
the ka-tci-na is put on and taken off, and into it the personator 
receives the pa-ho or prayer plume.t It would seem from the 
similar predominance given to the left hand in Central American 
bas-reliefs that the custom also held among these races. In the 
figures of the Long-nosed God one or two figures hold mask-like 
objects, possibly offerings, before them in which the left arm and 
hand are shown, but it is not clear that the right hand was not 
also used or that the object was held in both hands. — It is inter- 
esting that the planting stick is held in the left hand in the sev- 
eral figures where it is represented. 

In several figures of the Long-nosed God which have the 
planting stick in the left hand and what appears to be seeds 
falling from the right in Codex Troano the symbol kan, with 
apical projections, is found apparently on the ground or near 
the point of the planting stick. If kan in these instances means 
maize in some form, there is nothing out of harmony with the 
action of the accompanying figure. The same may be said of 
those figures as one in Codex Troano, where the same god 
empties a jar of water upon a kan symbol. The signification of 
kan (= yellow) does not militate against the idea that kan may 
mean at times simply maize or, as Seler insists, that the same 
has a relation to one of the world quarters.{ There is no reason, 
except those of a comparative nature, to decide whether or not the 
kan symbol of the individual figure (Fig. 24) is maize. 

The fact that two (24, 82) of the figures of the Long-nosed 
Deity in the Codex Cortesianus carry the well-known glyph kan 
in the hand leads me reluctantly into the complicated question 
of the significance of this hieroglyph. This symbol is a com- 
mon one in the hands of this and other deities in the several 
codices. In the many different interpretations of kan it is diffi- 


*4in, Anthrop., January, 1894. 

+The left hand among the Tusayan Indians is called kya’-kyau ina, desirable, sacred, 
and is always used to receive sacred meal and to perform na-vo’-tci wa, purification, 
The right hand in some parts of India is regarded unclean, and among the native 
soldiers of certain semi-independent princes the left or sacred hand is used in saluting 
officers or making salaams. 1 have not discovered that the right hand is regarded un- 
clean by Tusayan people. 

tSee in this connection the cloud charm altar with six ears of corn among the Hopi. 
(Journal of Amer. Eth and Arch., vol. ii, No. 1.) 
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cult to find any which satisfies all requirements, but approxi- 
mations have been made by different authors. 

The most trustworthy conclusions in regard to the signification 
of kan are by Seler, who, among other things, has pointed out 
that the Meztitlan equivalent of this day sign is “ wilotl (le jeune 
epi de mais).”* Thomas, in discussing a compound glyph 
(Cort. 11”), which he calls “ ynah (kan) ” or inah, says “the han 
is here in all probability the conventional symbol for grain or 
grains of maize.” Seler calls the attention to the definition of 
kaan in the Maya lexicon of Perez, “ abundante, necessario 6 
estimado, cosa importante.” One of the things f in the ancient 
Maya life which was wisely estimated as most necessary for their 
existence, and as evidence would lead us to hope abundant, was 
the beautiful Indian corn (Zea mays), the aboriginal food of so 
many tribes of the American race. 

Schellhas (p. 20, op. cit.) follows Thomas in regarding kan as 
the corn symbol. He says: “Es scheint dem auch nach me- 
heren Stellen im Codex Troano, auf die Cyrus Thomas auf 
merksam gemacht hat, ziemlich sicher, dan das Zeichen Kan 
ein Getreidekorn darstellt, oder wenigstens urspriinglich ein 
solches dargestellt hat.” { He likewise points out reasons for 
considering it a symbol of the field of maize and the many in- 
stances in which it is held in the hands of different deities. 

The heads are always represented with the face in profile, even 
when the body is viewed ventrally. It is not impossible that 
the head-dress of the second kind is simply a front view of an 
object shown laterally in those of the first kind. In most of the 
standing figures both legs are represented without regard to per- 
spective when the body is viewed laterally. In seated figures 
only one leg is represented. This, however, is not a peculiarity 

* According to Brinton, “ xilotl, ear of corn.” 

+To use a concrete example for a general conception, according to Brinton (“ The 
Native Calendar of Central America and Mexico”’), the Kiche-Cakchikel name of the 
eighth day is “kanel, the guardian of the sown seed,” probably from kan, yellow, refer- 
ring to the yellow grains of maize.’ See Scherzer, Boletin de la Sociedad Economica 
de Guatemala, December 15, 1870. 

tIt would in fact be a most extraordinary exception if among all the symbols used 
in the codices the symbol of the maize should have any subordination in number to 
others. Among the Hopi, where the maize is likewise the “national” food, the corn 
symbol is very frequently used in religious paraphernalia, The places where the sym- 
bol kan is found—in jars so placed to resemble offerings, in sacks on women’s backs, 
in the hands of deities, on the ground in front of a figure who is evidently planting—ull 
lend high probability to the belief that £an in one of its possibly many meanings signi- 
fies corn in some of its forms. 
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of the art of the Mayas, as in other figures we find seated per- 
sons with both legs represented or even crossed, which implies 
a higher knowledge of drawing than that shown by the most 
primitive aborigines of America. The seated figures of the Long- 
nosed God, as those of most male deities represented in the 
codices, have the prescribed squatting posture universally taken 
by participants in Hopi ceremonials. This posture, however, is 
not a common one in figures of female deities, who ordinarily 
have their legs folded under them or crossed when seated.* 
This is likewise a custom among Hopi women when ceremoni- 
ally engaged. 

In none of the figures is a neck differentiated from the body, 
but the head rests on the shoulders asthe mask in the Hopi ka- 
tci’-na(s). I believe this lack of neck is significant, for in Maya 
figures in bas-relief or stucco where an unmasked face is repre- 
, sented the neck is well drawn. It is only in those figures where 
the head by its monstrous face is evidently not human, but a 
mask, that the neck does not appear. ‘Throughout the codices 
there is rarely ever any effort to represent a neck, and in 
most cases the head or mask rests on the shoulders, giving a 
stunted appearance to the figures. This is not a characteristic 
of primitive art and may have a reason in these figures. ‘The 
explanation suggested above seems possible. 

Figure 36 is instructive in several ways. The upper figure is 
surrounded on three sides by serpent bodies, and on either side 
the dependent tails of the rattlesnake are depicted, one of which 
hangs from the sign kin (sun). The figure below has the legs 
placed in the manner generally common in pictures of seated 
female deities, and over the head bears a mammiform figure 
} comparable with the figures of the breast.- In her hand she 
carries an object similar to that identified by Schellhas as a fan 
(p. 21, op. cit.). Out of the snake’s body seem to issue parallel 
lines symbolic of falling water. As there are several instances 


in the codices where falling water seems to come from the snake’s 
body, this feature is not exceptional, nor is the association of the 


women deities. 
7In some figures of the tail of the snake we find similarly pointed black tips. 
tSuch a conception is in fact almost universal among primitive people. 


shake with water unusual. 
*In one instance the deity has the legs crossed apparently as in the case of seated 
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The following table gives an enumeration of the numbers of 
the figures of this deity associated with the snake or the water 
symbol: * 


1. Figure of the god with symbol of water............... 20 
symbol of water, without snake. 11 
without symbol of water or snake... 17 


Analysis of the Above with Reference to Figures. 


No. Figures. 


1 2,4, 7,8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 27, 


19, 20, 21, 24, 27, 28, 36, 37 Faf......... 9 
3 | 2(?), 19, 20, 21, 24, 27, 28, 36, 37 + at......-.cceee- 10 


6 | 1,3, 5, 6, 10, 15, 16, 18, 25, 26, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35.) 17 


From the above tabular view the conclusion seems logical that 
there is some association of water or rain with the deity repre- 
sented and designated the Long-nosed God.{ As far as T know, 
the best students of Maya symbolism have regarded the Long- 


* The figure of a snake can easily be recognized; that of wa‘er or rain is a number of 
parallel lines, as shown in the plates. 

¢ Figure in “ Central American Ceremony.” 

t Other figures with none of the symbolism of the Long-nosed God are likewise asso- 
ciated with falling water or rain, but in none is the relation so constant in the Codex 
Cortesianus. According to Thomas, “The serpent, as we know and as is made very 
apparent in the codices, is a symbol of moisture.” (“Are the Maya Hieroglyphs Pho- 
netic?” Am. Anthrop., July, 1893, p. 248.) The same author (p. 267, op. cit.), in his in- 
terpretation of Codex Cortesianus (33b), says, after calling attention to a character 
which he is “inclined to believe” . . . “refers to the eclipse of the sun:” “The 
figure below the text, which shows the sun in the heavens surrounded by clouds, 
while the great plumed serpent is in the act of swallowing it.” I do not wish to ex- 
press an opinion on the interpretation of the group, but believe that the reptile repre- 
sented is the great plumed serpent, as in the cases when it appears with the Long- 
nosed God. 
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nosed God as a rain god or a parallel conception with a Mexi- 
‘an rain god, Tlaloc. 

In my article on “A Central American Ceremony ”* I pointed 
out the homology of the mask of the Long-nosed God and that of 
an accompanying snake. I supposed, from comparative studies, 
that the figure of the snake was that which is ordinarily called 
Plume-headed snake, and therefore my conclusion was that 
the mask of the human being was likewise a snake mask. The 
theory that the maker of these figures intended to represent the 
Plume-headed deity is supported by the testimony of the Hopi 
priests. While it is commonly said that the Long-nosed God is 
a Maya equivalent of the Mexican rain god, Tlaloe, yet there 
is little in common in their symbolism. I believe the Long-nosed 
Deity is a rain god, but likewise a snake god, as indicated by 
the mask. The printed accounts of Maya mythology throw a 
somewhat obscure light on an identification of the Long-nosed 
God, but it looks as if Schellhas were right in referring it to 
Ku-kul-ean. 

Such a conception is not a forced one in the mythologies of 
American aborigines. Many instances of the snake deity as a 
rain deity might be mentioned. I therefore believe that Schell- 
has is right in his interpretation of the Long-nosed God, not- 
withstanding the identification is not accepted by some of the 
foremost students. Whether the name is Ku-kul-can or not is 
another question which is wholly foreign to my conclusion. I 
helieve the “ Long-nosed God” is a snake rain god, and if it is 
universally agreed that Ku-kul-can is the proper name for such 
a conception, these figures represent this god. My reason for my 
identification as a snake rain god is built wholly on the con- 
tents of the codex, which cannot be affected by discussions as 
to whether Ku-kul-can is a cultus hero or not. 

It is interesting to note, in connection with the possible rela- 
tionship between the figures of the snake and the Long-nosed 
God, that among the Hopi, Pa-lii-lii-kofi is regarded as the pet of 
0-mow-dh or the Rain Cloud Deity. Many of the Hopi divini- 
ties have their pets, which are sometimes figured with them. 
Of such a nature is possibly Po-ke-ma or the pet of Tufi-wup’- 


* Am. Anthropologist, July, 1893. 


7See, for instance, the figures in my colored plate in “ The Central Ameriean Cere- 


mony,” identified by Seler as “* Tlalocs.” 
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ka-tei-na, represented on the upright of the altars of Walpi 
and Mi-cofi-in o-vi, as shown in my account of this interesting 
ceremony.* 

Of all the figures of the Codex Cortesianus those most liable 
to be confounded with the Long-nosed God are the twenty-five 
ealled by Shellhas the “Old Man God.” + Although the sym- 
bolism of the members of the two groups is similar, the latter 
differs from the former as follows: 

1. None have the oral object or teeth in the upper jaw. 

2. The nose is of different form, never extending to the mouth 
below it. 

3. Appendage above the nose is wanting. 

The snake is associated with but one of the twenty-five figures 
of the “Old Man God.” One holds the parallel lines symbolic 
of falling rain. The majority have objects in their hands, but 
none hatchets or torches. The day symbol akbal is held by 


( 


many. 

It is not possible to say that a somewhat similar conception 
did not exist in the figure of the Old Man God, and that of the 
Snake Rain God, but the symbolic differences of their masks 
are constant. 

Although the symbolic characters of the Old Man God are 
well defined with one exception, the symbolism closely resembles 
that of the “ Long-nosed God.” I have provisionally followed 
Schellhas in separating the two, and find no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing members of these two groups from other gods 
figured in Codex Cortesianus. 

From comparative studies it might seem that in figure 9 we 
have a Long-nosed God seated in the open mouth of a serpent: 
Although there is some reason for the adoption of this theory, I 
am not at present prepared to accept it. 

Closely connected with this hypothesis is the theory that the 
God “C” of Schellhas’ nomenclature, or the ‘God with lines 
drawn through the face,” may be a snake god. There are re- 
markable homologies between the heads of this figure in some 
of the thirty-four examples in Codex Cortesianus, where the 
theory that it represents a snake god may find standing ground. 


* Journal of American Ethnology and Archeology, Vol. ii, No. 1. 


God with the old man’s face. 
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Possibly Schellhas’ remark that this god is one of the most 
important in Maya mythology, of which one we are at present 
ignorant, may be the most conservative. I hope later to discuss 
the symbolism of this figure at length, but can here devote only 
a word to it. In one of the figures of Codex Cortesianus a sym- 
bolic head of the God ““C” is represented with a radiating halo 
about it, recalling what is known of sun feathers or rays in the 
symbolism of some other people. If this is a sun deity (inchau- 
hau), the fact that the symbolism can be analyzed into a ser. 
pent, as Seler has so ingeniously suggested, would not be out of 
harmony. The connection of sun and serpent symbolism is in- 
timate. 

The clever supposition that the four Maya world quarters or 
cardinal points are represented by the signs on the four sides of 
the Tableau des Bacab, as pointed out by Rosny, Schellhas, 
Seler, Thomas, and others, has perhaps come to be recognized 
well grounded enough for science, although the authorities are 
certainly not in harmony in regard to the determination of the 
respective signs, The weight of argument at present would as- 
sign a hieroglyph over the God of Death in the tableau to the 
north world-quarter. We are justified in following a sinistral 
circuit in the consideration of the other signs, and following this 
we have the representative signs in turn west, south, and east. 
Seler has given good reasons to accept this assignment, the great 
objection to which seems to be that by considering the sign 
which he calls east we start at the bottom of the page instead of 
the top, or, if we reverse the page, we stand the central figures 
in an unnatural position. There is likewise evidence that the 
quadrant east is properly assigned and its symbol rightly deter- 
mined, from the fact that the rows of day dots begin in that 
world-quarter in the tableau with ymir, which begins the series 
of day signs elsewhere in Codex Cortesianus. 

tecognizing, therefore, that these signs are world-quarter 
symbols, and that they are probably rightly distributed, we find 
that over four almost identical figures of the Long-nosed God 
(19, 20, 21, a*), placed one after the other, the four world-quarter 
symbols occur in the same sequence as by following the sinistral 
circuit of the Tableau des Bacab. In each instance the world- 
quarter symbol is accompanied by that of the Long-nosed God. 
It is proper to assume that the four world-quarter symbols refer 
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to the Long-nosed God ; theoretically it is possible that the com- 
bination was intended to represent the Long-nosed God of East, 
North, West, and South. There is no authority, no direct evi- 
dence, and other explanations. may be more significant, but 
certainly this has an element of truth from the comparative side : 
four Rain Gods, one behind another, with the symbols of four 
world-quarters above them, represent the four Rain Gods of the 
world-quarters. Among the Tusayan Indians there is a Rain 
God for each cardinal point. 

The association of the snake with the Long-nosed God is not 
without a parallel among the Tusayan pueblo peoples, where the 
plumed serpent is the pet (po’-ke-ma) or servant of O’-mow-th, 
the Rain God. If the four figures (19, 20, 21, a*) represent the 
Long-nosed Gods of the four cardinal points, with their accom- 
panying pets, we would have a true Pueblo conception. 

The fact, however, that each of these serpents has the body 
in a quadrate figure enclosing falling water, in which is the nu- 
merical sign for eighteen (three bars and three dots), is important. 
and each may represent an epoch of time, for such a method is 


common in Nahuatl representations. (See Clavijero’s figure of 


Calendar, p. 265.) I would not say that the latter conception 
was not in the mind of the delineator, but it seems more natural 
to refer these figures to the cardinal world-quarters. This would 
not prevent our accepting the idea, however, that four series, one 
for each cardinal world-quarter, were also intended. 
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MIGRATION AND THE FOOD QUEST: A STUDY IN THE 
PEOPLING OF AMERICA. 


BY OTIS TUFTON MASON. 


The Struggle for Existence. 

In the struggle for existence our race has waged a double con- 
test, the one against decay, disintegration within the human body 
or the society; the other against destructive forces from without. 

The chief contest for the inner man has been to appease the 
insatiable cravings of hunger and thirst. 

The chief contest for the outer man has been to resist the 
blistering rays of the sun, the biting frost, the pelting storm, 
savage beasts, and still more savage men. For this latter contest 
men created clothing for the body, the home for the family, the 
camp for the clan, the fortress and armor and weapons against 
the beasts and the enemy. 

The elements of activity in this double contest were: 

1. The exploitation of the earth for materials. 

2. The transformations of these materials. 

3. Transportation and conveyance. 

4. Barter, commerce, and exchange. 

5. The arts of consumption. 

The activities just mentioned divide themselves into two sorts 
with relation to place—the stationary industries and the migra- 
tory activities. We shall attend now only to the latter. 


Migration and its Motives. 


By migration is meant intentionally or unintentionally leav- 
ing a spot and not returning to it. This term is frequently con- 
founded with those movements throughout the year which have 
been called “the circle of activities,” the ground covered being 
the sphere of influence or total culture area. This sort of orbital 
or annual movement has had much to do with those permanent 
migrations of which we are now speaking. 


2 
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The law of the circle of employments and of permanent mi- 
gration may be called the maxima and minima of effort—that is, 
men have always bestirred themselves the year round and 
moved about the world on lines and to places where there seemed 
to be promise of the greatest bodily, comfort and security for the 
least effort. 

In this paper especial attention will be paid to this maxima 
and minima in relation to the food quest, though it will be 
seen that following this line conducts also to the best results in 
the other activities mentioned. 

Migration is caused not by one motive, but by all possible 
motives. Collect all the influences that have actuated indi- 
viduals in doing anything. These same, acting on a man, a 
family, a set of men, a horde, a clan, a people, have caused mi- 
gration. They have acted by compulsion and by attraction, 
from within and from without, through nature and through man. 

Taking these motives for change of habitation all in all, they 
may be sharply divided into two classes, the attractive and the 
repulsive forces. Some migrants are drawn, allured, enticed to 
move. They go because they want to; nobody compels them. 
They have in themselves the energy, the ambition, the vigor to 
go, and these are the peoples that have dominated the earth. 

Other migrants are crowded, driven, compelled to move. They 
are afraid to stay where they are. Such people are cowardly, 
retrogressive, dying out. They shrink into the suburbs of the 
world. Uniting these concepts of attraction and compulsion 
with the notion of subjective and objective causes of struggle we 
have a quadruple set of migratory forces : 

A. SUBJECTIVE MOTIVES, vis ab infra. 
1. Desire, hope, appetite, ambition. 
2. Weakness, fear, aversion, cowardice. 
B. OBJECTIVE MOTIVES, ab extra. 
3. Advantages, supplies, comforts, satisfactions, acting « 
fronte or a tergo. 
4. Discomforts, compulsions, failure of resources, a fronte 


or tergo. 


Accidents, superstition, calamities play their part with sub- 
stantial causes in this composite set of motives. 
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In mechanics, bodies move in the lines of least resistance, 
with momentum proportioned to the vis a tergo. They have no 
souls, no desires; they do not move, but are moved. 

With animals and men the case is different. They move in 
a parallelogram of forces. 

1. In the lines of least resistance in front. 

2. In the lines of greatest pressure behind. 

5. In the lines of greatest desire within. 

4. In the lines of greatest pull, or attraction, or supply from 
ithout. 

5. In the lines of greatest effort, subjectively viewed. 
After all, it is the cheerful, hopeful migration, stimulated by 
desire and encouraged by propitious surroundings, allurements, 
and forces, that effects new cultures. Doubtless shipwrecked 
mariners, lost wanderers, and outcasts have now and then left 
a happy thought or suggestion upon receptive aboriginal minds ; 
but these random surf-beats are not what Tennyson calls 


\ 


= 


‘*The great waves that echo round the world.” 


Food Areas and Food Supply. 


The greater part of the earth’s surface was sterile and repellent 
to primitive man or to the living forms upon which he depended, 
to wit: 

The deep sea, out of sight of coastal plains and meadows. 

The arid deserts, sterile to man and plant and beast. 

The mountain tops, then as now, inaccessible and repellent. 

The frigid zones, above the lines of food and furs. 

The great plains and prairies, away from water-ways. 

The dense forests, jungles, tundras, and swamps. 

Both he and his purveyors had to walk in those terrestrial 
paths which had been marked out by Nature and provisioned 
for his journeys. By following the trails of life he got into the 
green pastures and encamped by the still waters that invigorated 
his soul. It so happened that the trade winds and gulf streams 
were conterminous with the marine feeding grounds; that the 
inland rivers, bays, and lakes on which he could journey with 
greatest facility were the catchment basins of surrounding fertile 
lands and the feeding ground of innumerable creatures yielding 
food. 
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The rich meadows and valleys were the débris of degradation, 
Their loam was once on the inaccessible tops of mountains and 
was only halting a little way on its journey to the great littoral 
feeding grounds. It was on this stream of dry land that great 
herds of ruminants were developed, and to them early men were 
attracted for the easiest and most abundant means of support. 

The greatest natural food supply for the least effort, with few 
exceptions, was in the water. This saying is true for all the five 
elements of activity of which I have spoken previously, to wit: 

1. Exploitation.—The easiest food to take for human aliment 
is in the waters. 

2. Transformations. 
and division of labor over the products of the sea are more varied 
than those of hunting or gleaning. 


The early manufactures, arts, industries, 


3. Transportation.—By far the easiest primitive conveyance of 


man and transportation for the products of his activities was by 
water, and even now it is the cheapest. 

4. Barter.—The oldest form of money, the world over, is shells 
from the water. 

5. Consumption—The preparation and serving of sea-food, in 
variety, in persistence throughout the year, in relation to cook- 
ing, drying, salting, and smoking, answer the demands of human 
desire as well as either of the others mentioned. 


Food and Migrations in Aimerica. 


In the North American Review of October, 1869, and January, 
1870, the Hon. Lewis H. Morgan wrote upon Indian migrations 
over the continent of America as influenced by existing physical 
conditions, principally food supply. Because the region about 
the mouth of the Columbia river was possessed of the most 
abundant materials of this character, Mr. Morgan made that the 
starting point of migration over the continent and worked out a 
scheme for the movements of the principal stocks of aborigines.* 

I propose to take up the investigation of the distinguished 
ethnologist by the aid of such new light as the studies of twenty- 


*Payne, in his History of America, claims to be the first to have hit 
upon this food quest as the chief motive in these migrations, but the 
North American Review had evidently anticipated him. Consult also 
Ward’s Dynamic Sociology. 
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five years have acquired. At present we may leave the question 
of the spread of stocks in America to the eminent gentlemen of 
the Bureau of Ethnology and to other scholars who are on the 
list of honorary members of our Anthropological Society, and 
inquire whether there be a practicable route from Indo-Malaysia 
to the Columbia river or to any other point near by on the north 
Pacific coast. 


The Roads to America. 


There are two possible routes from Asia to America, one of 
which has been often discussed ; the other is, so far as Lam aware, 
to be now for the first time proposed. 

The first mentioned is the arctic or hyperborean route, across 
that culture region or oikoumené, which I have elsewhere de- 
nominated the interhemispheric area. It is the land of snow 
and snow-shoes, fur clothing, marine and arctic mammal food, 
underground dwelling, birch trees and the arts springing there- 
from, skin and bark boats, harpoons, sledges, all the way from 
east Greenland to the Land of the Midnight Sun, in Norway. 
This might be called the land route. 

The route which I now propose might have been nearly all 
the way by sea. It could have been a continuously used route 
for centuries. Until interrupted by later civilizations, it might 
have been traveled over for thousands of years. It lies abso- 
lutely along a great circle of the earth, the shortest and easiest 
highway upon a globe* 


A Hypothetical Case. 


The Haida Indians of British Columbia annually voyage as 
many as five hundred miles southward to Puget sound to lay in 
a supply of dried clains and oysters for their own consumption 
and for trade. 

Let us imagine a company of their ancestors, no matter how 
many centuries ago, setting out from the Indian ocean in an 
open boat no better than the one they now employ, and governed 


*T omit here the supposed route from Europe to Greenland, because it 
demands certain geological changes, all of which the writer is now trying 
to avoid; also those lines straight across the parallels from Polynesia, 
hecause the food supply was inadequate, and for other reasons. 
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by the same motives that have always and everywhere impelled 
men of their grade. 

In order to make the problem of their voyaging as simple as 
possible, let us not imagine any submergence of the ocean bed 
nor any geological nor physiographical changes, nor any acci- 
dents out of the daily human experience. We may be allowed 
to restore to the waters and to the land such creatures as we 
know to have been destroyed out of them in recent centuries by 
the exigencies of enormously multiplied populations and the 
demands of modern commerce, but no more. It will make our 
inquiry much simpler if we have no experiences introduced or 
imagined that any man may not repeat at his leisure. 

The separate marine enclosures or areas in the progress of a 
migration from the Indian ocean to the Columbia river, along a 
great circle of the earth, are: 

1. The northeastern Indo-Malayan archipelago. 

2. The south China and Malay seas. 

3. The east China and Yellow seas. 

4. The Japanese and Tartary seas. 

). The Okhotsk sea and environs. 

6. The Bering sea with its bays. 

7. The Alaskan sea and inlets. 

8. The Tlinget-Haida sea. 

9. The Vancouver sea. 

10. The Columbia basin. 

This same great circle would go on to include the headwaters 
of all the Rocky Mountain streams, the Great Interior basin, the 
Pueblo region, Mexico, Central America, Ecuador, and Peru. 


Necessary Conditions. 


The conditions into which the student would be bound to in- 
quire would be the following : 

1. Food Supply.—Could our imaginary Haida crew of men and 
women travel, say, from the Andaman and Nicobar islands to 
the Columbia river, a distance of ten thousand miles, and live 
on the natural resources all the way? Are the situations and 
movements of this food supply such as to toll or invite wander- 


ing peoples steadily and continuously onward. 
2. Conveyance.—Were the means of conveyance in vogue in the 
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Malayo-Polynesian area adequate to such a journey? Could 
the modern Haida great canoe, the East Indian or the Malayo- 
Polynesian craft stand such a trip? Are there land-locked seas 
all the way, such as East Indians, Malays, and Haidas paddle in 
at home, at the present moment? Had either people, before 
contact with whites, the appliances and the skill for such an 
excursion ? 


3. Currents and Highways.—In which direction do the ocean 
currents move along the route indicated—toward America or 
from America ? 

4. Winds and Temperatire.—W hat winds blow along the Asiatic 
coast, about Bering sea, and the archipelagos of the northwest 
American coast? What is the effect on the atmosphere of the 
winds which blow from these currents and from the tropics in 
respect of climate in the countries along the route? Would 
these winds gradually move peoples toward or away from 
America? Ifa boat without a crew were set adrift in the South 
China sea, to what point would it drift?) What series of isotherms 
are included in this area? 

5. Suggestions and Barriers —Are there any insurmountable 
barriers to our Haida Indians or Malays—that is, what would 
be the most difficult places for them to pass by reason of dis- 
tance from land to land, exposure to open sea or adverse winds, 
failure of provisions, or greater allurements in other directions ? 

6. Blood.—Admitting that the aborigines of America are from 
the eastern continent, what peoples of the Old World are most 
like those of the New, anatomically and anthropometrically, by 
which is meant in skeleton, in muscular development, height, 
weight, physiognomy, color of the hair, eyes, skin, ete. ? 

7. Social Structure—The aborigines of the western continent 
had a social structure built up on the gentile system, practicing 
endogamy as regards the tribe and exogamy as regards the clan. 
Now, should our Haida Indians find any peoples about the 
Indian ocean who had the very same or nearly the same social 
structure ? 

S. Language.—W hat testimony does language bear to the kin- 
ship of American aborigines with Eastern peoples? To what 
languages in the Eastern Continent are the American tongues 
nearest akin? 

9. Arts—In the arts of practical life and the arts of pleasure 
What similarities should our company of Haida Indians find ? 
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It is freely admitted that similarities arise in these respects by 
stress of the earth and stress of a common brotherhood of man ; 
but such similarities are more or less functional or general or 
superficial. The more that things or customs agree in minute 
structure, the more specifically are they akin and have had the 
self-same originators. In other words, the greater the similarity, 
the less the probability of diverse origins. Are there any arts so 
akin structurally as to make the theory of independent origin 
improbable ? 

10. Remains and Historic Evidence-—What relics ot primitive 
occupation should our voyagers encounter that would remind 
them of home, and what testimony have we of such aboriginal 
peoples? Or, to put the question in another form, if one of our 
distinguished archeologists, Morse or Putnam or Holmes, ora 
historian, such as Brinton, made the journey with the Haidas, 
would he come across any shell-heaps, abandoned dwelling sites 
or work places, or ancient documents entirely inexplicable by 
the present inhabitants, but quite plain to one skilled in the an- 
tiquities of our own continent ? 

11. Religion and Folk-lore—W hat is the testimony of compara- 
tive mythology concerning the inhabitants of the spirit world 
and their conduct as believed in throughout the several neritic 
areas mentioned? In the cult of these regions what similarities 
exist in sacred places, houses, images, and worships? What 
folk-customs seem to be akin ? 

12. Modern Witnesses.—Not only trained ethnologists but naval 
officers, navigators, travelers, and missionaries are constantly 
testifying and declaring their convictions of the commerce and 
blood relationship between the two sides of the Pacific. Any one 
of these witnesses might be entirely inadequate ; but what weight 
is to be given to the cumulative testimony ? 

In brief, the conditions demanded are the following : 

1. Abundant food supply. 

2. Easy transportation and conveyance. 

3. Oceanic currents and highways. 

4. Favoring winds and temperature. 

5. Enecouragements rather than discouragements, invitations 
and not barriers. 

6. Ethnic kinships. 

7. Similarities in social structures and functions depending on 


kinship. 
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8. Affiliations in language. 

9, Similarities in arts otherwise inexplicable. 

10. The favorable witness of archeology and history. 

11. The same traditions, folk-lore, mythology, and cults. 


12. The confirmatory testimony of ethnographers, travelers, 
observers, ete. 
Let us examine them in order. 


A Definite Proposition. 


In order to test the foregoing questions the following concrete 
hypothesis is advanced for examination : 

During the centuries in which Europe was working out of her 
earliest stone age into her renaissance, certainly for three thou- 
sand years or more America was being steadily and continuously 
peopled from Asia by way of its eastern shores and seas from 
the Indian ocean. Subsidiary movements in the way of off- 
shoots from this migration, contributions to it and barriers to its 
progress took place up and down the rivers and in the seas of 
India, China, Mongolia, and Siberia. 


I, Abundance of Food. 


In each of the areas mentioned there were a great number of 
species of food plants and animals, the individuals of many 
species were of great size, and of all the species there was 
prodigal quantity. 

In the Indian ocean and south China seas the amimals are 
tropical and the natives are expert in their capture. 

In East China sea and Japan sea are inexhaustible supplies of 
shad, herring, mackerel, cod, and local species. Besides these, 
food plants, water fowl and marine invertebrates still abound 
for every need of the people. 

Before the Russians began their operations in northeastern 
Asia the peninsula of Kamtschatka supported sixty thousand 
inhabitants; but under their rule the using up of the food 
supply and the introduction of fatal diseases decimated that 
number. At the present time the sea of Okhotsk would yield 
salmon and other aquatic food in abundance for any aboriginal 
needs; and prior to one hundred and fifty years ago the Rhytina 
afforded the absolute maximum of aliment for the least effort. 
There was also no limit to subsistence in Bering sea. Further- 
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more, no sooner do we approach the latitude where: the rigors 
of the climate demand extra clothing and fuel for the body 
than we find marine mammals and land mammals super- 
abounding. Whale, seal, walrus, and sea-lion in the water, and 
elk and reindeer and bears on land, are even more serviceable 
than the fish, for they are house and furnace and clothing and 
food, all in one. In no region of the world do food-fishes and 
land and sea mammals exist so abundantly and so accessibly.* 


Tl. The Naval Possibilities. 


To investigate the second topic, namely, the possibilities of 
such a voyage or journey with the appliances at hand, it will be 
necessary to inquire as to— 

1. Its length and directness. 

The quality of the ships. 


bo 


3. The ability of the mariners. 
4. The depth of water. 
5. Whether the environment is such as savages are accus- 


tomed to. 

1. All modern steamships travel on the great cireles of fhe 
earth as the shortest distance between two points. The Cana- 
dian Pacific steamers skirt the Aleutian chain on the way to 
Victoria from Yokohama. A great circle of the earth between the 
Straits of Malacea and the Columbia mouth passes through every 
one of the shallow food-stocked areas named, and, continuing 
onward, is in touch with the buffalo feeding grounds at the 
sources of the great rivers, with the pueblo region, Mexico and 
Central America, and the highlands of Peru and Eeuador. ‘The 
Aztecs, Mayas, Chibchas, and Kechuas were the antipodes of the 
ancient inhabitants of the Malay archipelago. 

2. As for the ships, it will be admitted that the aborigines 
of this continent were possessed of every form of boat known 
in the eastern continent except the outrigger canoe—kaiak. 
umiak, pirogue, bark canoe, coracle, skin float, raft, and reed 
float. They were singularly poor in appliances for land travel 
south of the dog and snow line; indeed, they kept to the waters 


sion; Reports, &¢., U.S. Fish Commission ; Report Japanese Commission, 
World’s Columbian Exposition. The writer acknowledges his obligations 
to Dr. G. Brown Goode and Dr. Tarleton H. Bean. 
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closely. By a system of portages they had connected the Arctic 
ocean with the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Upon the Asiatic side the aborigines have been removed by 
Russians, Japanese, and Chinese; but in the Malay peninsula 
are craft as varied and as effectual, and the lines of the vessels 
are strikingly like to those of our western coast. 

3. When Europeans visited the Indian ocean and the Pacific 
these waters were covered with hardy navigators. I am even 
tempted to suggest that the turning aside of a stream of pre- 
Malays, who were the Pheenicians of the Orient, by the Mongoloid 
intrusion from inland led to the peopling of the archipelagos of 
the Pacific after America was fairly settled and the northward 
migration was interrupted. 

4. All the way from the Straits settlements to Vancouver, as 
will be seen by the Challenger map and the British Admiralty 
charts, we have shallow water. There is a broad bench consti- 
tuting the marine feeding ground, where the series of outlying 
islands and archipelagos fence in the neritic areas. The condi- 
tions are perfect. 

5. Each one of these environments is within the capabilities 
of savages. The land-marks were their light-houses; the inlets 
were their harbors innumerable; the grass and the color of the 
water were their barometers; the mammals, fishes, and birds 
were their pilots. They were scarcely subjected to the terrors and 
dangers of the fathomless sea.* 


III. Ocean Currents and Food Supply. 


In following this line of enormous food supply our voyagers 
would be materially aided by the ocean currents. The equatorial 
stream of the Pacific flows westward between the tropic of 
Cancer and the Micronesian archipelagos. On reaching the 
South China sea it is split,a part going southward and west- 
ward into the Indian ocean and a part northward and eastward, 
like our Gulf Stream, skirting the outer rim of the seas that | 
have mentioned all the way to the Columbia river. Within 
these seas counter-currents and eddies help to equalize the 

* Por the annual journey of the fur-seals (Olaride) from the Antarctic 
continent across the equator and over this very same great circle as far as 
San Francisco bay, sce E.-L. Trouessart: Compt. Rend. Acad. Se., Paris, 
1881, vol. xcii. 
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temperature of the adjacent lands. The effect of this Kurosiwa, 
as the ocean current is called, is much greater upon the food 
supply than upon the people. Bringing millions of tons of 
tropical silt and low sea forms in its stream, this Nile of the 
Pacific deposited them over the bed of the land-locked areas, 
acting like a top dressing upon soil and feeder of the aquatic 
food fauna. The lowering of temperature northward naturally 
gave the migrants an increased advantage in life’s struggles 
as the climate became more stimulating, fecundating, and 
strengthening. 


IV. Prevailing Winds and Pood. 
q 


As for the prevailing winds, the trades blow westward in the 

tropics. On reaching the Pacific shore they would follow some 
such law as that of the waters, but during the months of May to 
October the simoon from the Indian ocean pushes nuortheast- 
ward and drives the trades along Asia northeastward. As we 
proceed, the ocean current is spread out, and the winds blowing 
from warmer latitudes exert their benign influences on the coast 
of southeast Alaska, British Columbia, and the State of Wash- 
ington. The temperature of the whole route is equalized.* 
*1. The annual isotherm —20° to —10° Cent., I shall call the Aretic 
area. It includes (1) Arctic America, sweeping below the circle at Hud- 
son bay; (2) Greenland above 75° north; (3) Arctic Asia and sweeps 
down to Jakutsk in Siberia. 

2. The annual isotherm —10° to 0° Cent., including Alaska south of the 
Strait, northern Canada, southern Greenland, Lapland, northern Russia, 
the northern Altaian piedmont, Okhotsk sea, Kamchatka. It is the Inter- 
hemispheric ethnic area, 

3. The annual isotherm 0° to 4+- 10° Cent., including southeast Alaska, 
British Columbia, southern Canada to New York, southern tip of Green- 
land, middle or blonde Europe, Mongoloid Asia, northern Japan, south- 
ern Saghalien, southern Kamchatka. 

4. 10° to 20° Cent., United States, temperature rising west to Rockies by 


long curve and then southward by precipitous curve ; Mediterranean or 


Melanchroic Europe, central Asia, China, and Japan. 

5. 20° to 30° Cent., the tropicai world, Interior basin of the United States, 
northern Africa, Mesopotamia, Afghanistan, India, Farther India. 

The summer temperature of the Yukon region is that of Saghalien, 
Corea, Japan, and China. 

The isobar of Hong Kong passes along Japanese isles, around the shore 


of Okhotsk sea, across Bering strait, and crosses America just north of 


Vancouver. 
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V. Eneouragements and Discouragements. 


Morgan says that barbarians, ignorant of agriculture and de- 
pending upon fish and game for subsistence, spread over large 
areas With great rapidity. Under the operations of purely phys- 
ical causes they would reach in their migrations the remotest 
boundaries of a continent in a much shorter time than a civil- 
ized people, with all the appliances of civilization.* 

The same is true of the seas so long as they are unimpeded. 
Even after that new peoples constantly wedge themselves in, as 
they have done in Columbia, Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia, 

Two things would modify the track of migration which we are 
discussing, to wit: 

1. The intrusion into the neritic areas along the Asiatic side 
of peoples that were sedentary and who assumed ownership of 
them, turning the highways into possessions and blocking fur- 
ther progress of migration. This intrusion ended at the north 
with Russia and the United States, 1728-1894. The white race 
in 1498 first set its greedy eyes upon the east, and Magellan died 
on the Philippines in 1521. 

2. The intrusion into the stream of northeast movement of 
foreign elements. ‘To continue the figure of the Haida voyagers, 
supposing they had replaced as they went from sea to sea any 
who died, whether men or women, with recruits from the shore. 
In a long voyage the complexion of the crew on arriving at Vic- 
toria would be greatly modified ; also they may have left at the 
mouth of the Canton, Yang tse, Yellow, and Amoor river one or 
nore pairs of their passengers. All of these things would have 
heen perfectly natural to do. 

But supposing that instead of a single canoe-load of fifty In- 
dians there were a stream of canoe-loads flowing for thousands 
of years, when the east part of Asia was like the west coast of 
America fifty years ago; then colonies would be dropped in 
every favorable place and the peopling of eastern Asia would go 
on from the sea up the rivers and not from the land down the 
rivers. These peoplings may be described as waves, and we 
should speak of— 

1. The American wave leaving the Japanese shell-heaps. 


* Morgan in Beach’s Ind. Miscel., 159. 
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Eskimo, Aleut, Jenessai, Ostyak wave. 
Hyperborean Asiatic wave, peopling Siberia. 
Aino wave, quite as likely to have followed our route as 


2. 
3. 
4, 
any other. 

5. Mongoloid waves from inland seaward, ending in perma- 
nent industrial settlements and the cessation of migrating. 

Imagine eastern Asia at the beginning of our era, ora thousand 
years before that, the abode of teeming populations of aborigines, 
living, moving, trading along these land-locked highways abun- 
dantly provided with food. They were fishers and hunters. Con- 
temporaneously, in the Nile valley, in Syria and Mesopotamia, 
in China and India, cereal, pastoral, and mechanical industries 
have been developing. Many of the peoples practicing them 
push to the east; they divide the coast. The aborigines dis- 
appear; they leave their shell-heaps and move northward, then 
eastward and westward, following the winds and currents, and 
take the shortest and most inviting path onward. 

There came to the eastern side of America three hundred years 
ago the nations of Europe. They crossed the continent and 
circumnavigated it. They cut in two our aboriginal Pacific coast 
culture in many places. 

1. The Russians in Bering sea nearly severed the native com- 
merce of the two hemispheres. 

2. The Hudson Bay Company enlisted the movements of the 
Indians in their behalf and destroyed the aboriginal migrations 
and commerce. 

5. The American fur traders projected their operations between 
the stocks of Oregon and California. 

4. These were followed by explorers, settlers, and miners in 
our century. 

5. The transcontinental railroads and the creation of inde- 
pendent states obliterated all vestiges of former aboriginal move- 
ments. 


VI. The Race Problem. 


The opinion of such scholars as Morgan and Brinton as to the 
uniqueness and homogeneity of an American race is not gain- 
sayed. It cannot be denied, however, that this race is a mixed 
one fundamentally, and that there enter into it varied anthropo- 
metric characters. This is not only true of the living tribes but 
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of the bones from the graves. It has even been averred that 
Polynesians may have crossed from the Pacifie archipelagos, 
moved northward and mixed with long-headed northerners, 
forming a mesocephalic type. 

Now I would solve these mysteries in a different way: Follow- 
ing the most abundant food supply along the seas in which 
primitive men were best equipped to obtain it, following currents 
of earth forces that would furnish incitement and even motive 
power, the ancestors of Malays, Polynesians, and Indians came 
from the equator to America, They traversed for nearly the 
entire distance a series of land-locked seas of shallow water, 
abounding in food supply of fish and birds and. marine inverte- 
brates, and part of the way with innumerable vertebrates, as we 
have seen.* 

As to cranial index, the Eskimo are among the longest-headed 
peoples of the world, ranking with Abyssinians, Caroline island- 
ers, Hottentots, and some Polynesians. Most Americans are 
inesocephalic, as are the Malayo-Polynesians, but the northern 
Mongoloids are the shortest-headed people in the world. In 
nasal index Topinard places the Redskins next to the yellow 
races of Asia, and in his general scheme the Redskins follow the 
Polynesians. 


VII. The Problems of Sociology. 


All the tribes in America except the Eskimo were found living 
under a peculiar system of relationship. Each tribe was endog- 
umous, but it was split into gentes that were exogamous. Con- 
nected with this was a system of classific relationship, descent 
in the female line, and other social and political regulations 
that were new to the explorers. Morgan found that each great 
ethnic group had its own marital and political system, and these 
he has elassified in his monumental work. He says: “The 
system of the Seneca-Iroquois Indians of New York is identical, 
not only in radical characteristics, but also in the greater por- 
tion of its minute details, with that of the Tamil people of south 
India.” 


*For a résumé of modern schemes of mankind, see the author’s 
“Accounts of Progress,” in Smithson. Ann. Rep., 1885 to 1893. The writer 
does not now discuss the pristine home of the human species. 
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VIL. American and Asiatic Languages. 


I shall not here discuss the question of language. The peculiar 
family system of the American aborigines, restricting marriage 
in the tribe, was more conducive to the rapid multiplication of 
languages than any other that could be devised. In that disper- 
sive, centrifugal period of human history which preceded the 
invention of a written language changes must have gone on 
rapidly. Furthermore, philologists have not had the material 
upon which to work in forming a solid theory of linguistic rela- 
tionships, and the latest researches do not justify the assertion 
that the American languages stand alone in morphology. 

While is it true that identity of language isa good proof of the 
kinship of peoples, in the present state of knowledge the lack 
of proof of identity is no disproof of relationship in times remote 
or proof of non-relationship by consanguinity or contact. 


LX. Similarities in Arts. 


To elucidate the whole subject of similarities in arts along the 
two shores would consume too much time. The writer will 
sufficiently orient himself in the minds of his readers by saying 
that there was scarcely an original idea developed upon the 
western hemisphere. Every one of the industrial and esthetic 
arts here can be exactly matched by one from Asia or Oceanica. 
Many American arts also tally with those of prehistoric Europe, 
but these also came from that common ancestral source that sup- 
plied both Europe and Asia and America.* 

There is nothing unnatural or improbable in the supposition 
that the original migrants to a country should lay aside an art 
on the way and pick it up again in succeeding generations. 
This does not controvert Tylor’s proposition that a people that 
has acquired an art never loses it. I am now speaking of a 
stream of migration starting out from the equator and _ passing 
northward out of one culture area of mineral, vegetal, and ani- 
mal supply, and of aérial, marine, and terrestrial conditions, and 
moving northward into and through a series of different sup- 


* As one of many hundreds of examples of similarities consult Tylor 
on the game of Patolli, J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., viii, and Culin and 
Cushing on American and Asiatic Games, unpublished. 
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plies and conditions as far as there is a motive, and then repeat- 
ing the process southward on another continent. This would 
require centuries. In one region a peculiar exigency evokes the 
art of working in hard stone; in a series of regions beyond, 
the absence of material, or of the proper tools, or of a demand 
for the product, interrupts or converts this art into something 
else. By-and-by the descendants of this people come upon new 
quarries, demands, and appliances. The art breaks forth again 
in such striking similarity as to raise the inquiry among eth- 
nologists whether some unfortunate castaway may not have 
been thrust ashore here and taught all the people a foreign art. 
This is highly improbable. The naturalists have no difficulty 
of accounting for such occurrences in nature, and they call 
them atavism. Technical atavism, then, may account for the 
recurrence of some ancient Malayo-Polynesian arts in America. 


NX. The Witness of Archeology. 


Archeology has begun to bear testimony upon these possible 
inigrations. Morse discovered shell-heaps in Japan, and his re- 
searches were followed up by Kanda upon the stone implements. 
The ancient Japanese stone implements are identical with the 
American in technique and strikingly similar in shape. Even 
the esthetic forms are wrought in precisely the same manner. 
It is well known that several waves of aboriginal occupation pre- 
ceded the present Mongol dynasty in China, and students are 
waiting with interest to know more about them and the paths 
hy which they entered the celestial domain. 


NTI. Religion and Folk-lore. 


[ think that all American myths point to northern origin. 
They are filled with stories of the sea; but there is little ground 
now in the infancy of the science of folk-lore and mythology 
upon which to build theories. 

I mention in passing the Easter Island images, the New Zea- 
land and other Polynesian wood carvings, and the general sug- 
gestion of the northwest totem devices in the Japanese areas.* 


*Consult J. G. Frazer, Totemism, Edinb., 1887, Black. 
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Boas, who has studied the west coast myths more than any 
one else, points to their Asiatic origin. 


NII. The Testimony of Ethnographers and Others. 


Finally, and I do not think that such cumulative evidence is 
to be despised, all intelligent travelers are struck with the simi- 
larities existing between our west coast Indians and existing 
eastern Asiatics. It is true that those who have noted these re- 
semblances have resorted to absurd theories to account for them ; 
but false theory and good empiric results are not incompatible. 
It is well known that our Eskimo have peopled a portion of 
northeastern Asia, following the dominating instinct for aliment 
and comfort. The proposition I wish to defend is that this close 
connection between the two continents has existed for thousands 
of years, during which the contact between western America and 
eastern Asia was more and more close and extended and un- 
broken as we proceed backward in time. Or, to put the matter 
in another shape, there never was known to history a day when 
the two continents were not intimately associated. The evi- 
dences of the past seem to confirm the opinion that as we go 
backward in time the geographic conditions were more favorable 
and the contact more intimate. In conciusion, the author has 
not here undertaken to do more than to clear the way for a spe- 
cific study of the civilizations of America and those of the Indian 
ocean. He disclaims any reliance upon continents that have 
disappeared, upon voyages across the profound sea without food 
or motive. the accidental stranding of junks, or the aimless wan- 
dering of lost tribes. When the continent of America was peo- 
pled, it was done by men and women purposely engaged in 
what all sensible people are now doing, namely, trying to get all 
the enjoyment possible out of life for their efforts. 
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THE PAPAGO OF ARIZONA AND SONORA. 


BY D. D. GAILLARD, U. 8. A. 


The country over which the Papago roam is roughly bounded 
in the United States by the Santa Cruz river on the east. the 
international boundary line between Nogales and the 114th de- 
gree of longitude on the south, the 114th degree of longitude on 
the west, and the Southern Pacific railroad on the north. In 
Mexico they occupy an equal area, lying south and southwest 
of that just described and extending to the Gulf of California. 
The “ Wild Papagos” roam principally between the Baboquivari 
and Ajo mountains and within 40 or 50 miles north and south 
of the international boundary line. 

In this region, wherever water can be obtained perennially, 
they have their permanent rancherias, the houses being some- 
times of adobe, sometimes of upright poles plastered with mud, 
and sometimes of poles planted in the ground, the tops drawn 
to the center and fastened, and the whole beehive-like structure 
then thatched. The houses generally have but a single entrance, 
facing the east. This entire region is a hopeless desert, and few 
if any Americans reside in it. It is unadapted for agriculture, 
yet when the July rains commence the Indians forsake their 
rancherias and hasten to their femporales, where they plant crops 
of corn, pumpkins, melons, squashes, ete., which they irrigate by 
, means of water drawn from natural or artificial dams (charcos 
and represos respectively). These crops mature rapidly and are 
generally harvested before the water entirely disappears. 

During the rest of the year the Indians devote themselves to 

the care of their herds of horses and cattle, of which they possess 
quite a number, and to the gathering of the fruit of the cactus, 
mesquite beans, and the bean of the palo fiero or ironwood. 
{ All attempts to ascertain approximately the total number of 
Papagos in the United States and Mexico have been discour- 
aging, the estimates varying from 2,000 to 5,000 in the United 
States, but nearly all agree that about an equal number reside 
in Mexico. According to the census of 1890 that portion of the 
tribe residing in the United States numbers 5,113. 

In Mexico they have a “ governor” appointed by the governor 
of Sonora, while each rancheria chooses its own headman, who 
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directs local affairs, but is subject to the “ governor.” The latter 
visits each rancheria at least once a year. In the United States 
each rancheria also has its headman, but further than this I 
could ascertain nothing regarding the local government of this 
people. It may be well to call attention to the great difficulty 
of obtaining reliable information regarding the “ Wild Papagos,” 
as I met no Americans in their country, no Mexicans who could 
speak Papago, and no Papagos who could speak English and very 
few who could speak Spanish ; so while I have tried to be accurate, 
due allowance must be made for a possibility of error caused by 
unfamiliarity, both on the part of the Papagos and myself, with 
our only medium of conversation, the Mexican language. 

Each family has its own name, as Los Gatos (the cats), Los 
Cochinos (the pigs), Los Cachuchas (the caps), Los Melones (the 
melons), ete. Their manufactures consist of ollas or water jars 
and cooking vessels of pottery of excellent quality and of a dark- 
red color with black markings. I have never observed any 
cream-colored pottery, like that common among the Pimas and 
Maricopas. The making of baskets of a fine weave like the 
Pima baskets is almost unknown; but at Poso Verde, Sonora, I 
saw a few made at that place and observed that the weave 
differed slightly from that of the Pimas, as did also the patterns 
and colors (a reddish brown and white), but as they were all 
made in one place, this may have been purely a local peculiarity. 
These baskets are water-tight. They also make very pretty 
kihos, a kind of dipnet-like arrangement, made of dyed fiber, 
and mounted between four sticks. The kiho rests on a squaw’s 
back, and has a strap which comes over the forehead and helps 
support the weight of its contents, which may be a baby, a few 
ollas, a load of hay or wood, or the household effects on a move. 

Marriage seems to be lightly esteemed by the Papago, the wife 
being changed at pleasure, but generally presented with horses 
and cattle to help support the children, whom she retains. 

The dead are buried in caves, when they can be found, but if 
no caves are available they build a round wall of stone about 
three feet high and four to six feet in diameter, in which the 
body is placed. The top of the structure is then covered with 
poles, on which heavy stones are closely laid. At the grave the 
horse of the deceased is killed, and with the body is placed his 
personal property—saddle, bridle, spurs, gun, ete.—that he may 
have them in the hereafter. 
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They do not seem to believe in any God, but attribute all that 
happens to the action of spirits, generally evil spirits, and go 
through many dances and incantations to banish these daimons. 

They have three dances still quite generally participated in 
by all rancherias near the international boundary line. The 
first, known as the hwaca, lasts for two or three nights, and cele- 
brates the arrival of a young girl at the age of puberty. Another, 
known in Spanish as the baile del buro (dance of the deer), takes 
place early in July and is held for the purpose of calling down 
rain. A deer’s head is mounted on a pole and its flesh is placed 
underneath. The dancers consist of young unmarried boys and 
girls, who form a line, taking places alternately, and face the 
rising moon. They then begin singing and dancing, always 
keeping the line facing the moon until the moon sets, when they 
plunge into a stream, take a bath, and have a feast. 

The greatest dance of the year is held in the fall, at Quitobac, 
Sonora. This is a religious ceremony, in which the dancers fol- 
low the course of the sun and are attired in masks. At this 
dance they bring out their treasured piedra que llora y canta 
(“stone which weeps and sings”). No Americans or Mexicans 
are allowed to see this sacred stone, which is universally believed 
to be the altar-stone of the old mission church at Sonoyta, said 
to have been destroyed by Papagos. Whether or not the dance 
is wholly in honor of this stone [ have been unable to learn. 

From Don Pedro Aguirre of this place, who has travelled 
much among the Papagos, I learned the following details of a 
scalp dance performed by them at San Tgnacio, Magda- 
lena, Mexico, about twenty-five years ago. A war party of 
Papagos had been out against the Apaches, their hated foes, and 
one of the warriors had taken an Apache scalp. The Apaches 
were regarded as devils, consequently unclean, and on the return 
of the party this warrior was halted at some distance from the 
rancheria and required to fast for forty days, during which time 
a scant supply of food was handed him every day on a long 
pole. Day by day he approached nearer the rancheria, till the 
expiration of the forty days found him in it. He was then 
bound hand and foot and brought into one of the houses, where 
the Apache scalp was hung on a pole in the middle of the room. 
A grand dance around it then took place, and about midnight 
the warrior, bound as before, was seized by his hands and feet, 
carried to a neighboring ditch and thrown in the water; his 
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bonds were cut, he was given a hearty meal and restored to his 
former standing, and thenceforth was a hero. 

The Papagos say that they did not migrate from elsewhere, 
hut have always lived in their present country. 

They speak of having had two gods, whom they say were 
neighbors. One, whom they call Si’-e-huh, they speak of asa 
God of War, who controls the summer rains. He formerly lived 
on Baboyuivari peak (a very striking inaccessible eminence with 
vertical sides, in southern Pima county, Arizona), but has gone 
away and appears to have deserted them, except as regards rain, 
and in view of the three years of drought his efficiency even in 
this regard is questionable. Summer before last the inhabitants 
of the surrounding rancherias went in procession to the foot of 
Baboquivari, accompanied by their medicine-man. At dusk 
they halted, and during the night the medicine-man climbed to 
the summit of Baboquivari, it is said, though such a feat is 
impossible, and bathed in a tinaa of water, the overflow from 
which is supposed to have caused rain to fall in the vicinity. 

The other god is “ Moctezuma,” whom they say used to live 
with them, but left them because some of his people were trying 
to kill him, and has gone over the sea toward “the rising sun,” 
but will come again to right all wrong and lead his people to 
their former greatness. He is represented to be about the size 
of a child three or four years of age, to be of the same com- 
plexion as the darkest Papagos, and clothed in beautiful 
garments of painted buckskin. They say that he once lived in 
Casa Grande and thence went to Mexico, promising them he 
would return from the east at sunrise. That they may be ready 
for his coming, and that he may have no obstacle in his way, 
most of them build their houses with the entrance facing the east, 
and often now they gather to watch at sunrise for the coming of 
that “ Moctezuma,” who is sorely needed, since the drought of 
the last three years has prevented harvest at their temporales.* 

This information regarding Si’-e-huh and “ Moctezuma” was 
obtained from Marmela, an old Papago woman of Poso Verde, 


Mexico. 


*Compare the Pima god S$5/-hd, mentioned by Grossman in Smith- 
sonian Rep. for 1871, p. 408. The ‘‘ Moctezuma’’ belief had its origin in 
early Spanish teaching. See ‘* The ‘ Montezuma’ of the Pueblo Indians,” 
by Ad. F. Bandelier, American Anthropologist, October, 1892.— Editor. 
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DISTILLATION BY EARLY AMERICAN INDIANS. 
BY CAPTAIN JOHN G. BOURKE, U.S. A. 


In the Anthropologist for January, 1895, there was published 
a brief description of a visit made to Lake Patzcuaro, in the state 
of Michoacan, western Mexico, in which I commented upon 
some very primitive methods of distillation in use among the 
Tarasco Indians of that region. 

In that article reference was made to the decidedly aboriginal 
type of the apparatus employed and to the fact that the natives 
of Mexico have for centuries been celebrated for their skill in 
making liquors from the maguey, nopal, mesquite, and maize. 
Most of these liquors are made by fermentation. Nevertheless, 
there seems to me to be much to support the idea that the 
American Indian—at least the Aztece—had some acquaintance 
with rude processes of distillation not taught him by the Euro- 
pean, 

The following quotations bear upon the drinks of the Indians 
as noted by the first discoverers. 

Columbus observed that the Indians of Veragua, on the north 
coast of South America, not only used corn as food, but made 
of it a drink resembling English beer, with which they mixed 
various spices. This was the same as the tizwin of the Apaches 
of Arizona, who are so extremely fond of it that they ignore or 
defy all ordinances made for its suppression. Tizwin formerly 
figured prominently in all the Apache ceremonial dances and 
preparations for the warpath ; so much so that twenty or twenty- 
five years ago, when officers learned that the Apaches were in- 
dulging in a “tizwin drunk” they knew that mischief was 
afoot. My own opinion, as expressed elsewhere, was that it was 
their sacred intoxicant. 

Tizwin differs somewhat from the sour drink made by the 
Cherokees from corn-meal gruel and regarded by them as very 
palatable and refreshing in sultry weather. 

Columbus describes not only tizwin, but also meseal, the 
favorite aleoholic stimulant of the Mexican Indians of today. 
38 
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It is now quite well understood that there are two classes 
of liquor obtained from the maguey, or American aloe. 
The sap, or “miel,” when allowed to ferment becomes the 
beer-like “ pulque,” which is consumed in enormous quantities. 
The center stalk or heart of the plant, first baked and allowed 
to ferment and then distilled, furnishes “* mescal.” It was this 
latter which Columbus probably saw. It is expressly stated 
that the juice of the marrow of the trunk was boiled with water 
and spices. But we can let the life of Columbus supply the 
words: 

“Se nourrissent de Maiz qui vient en épy comme du millet, et en font 
une liqueur semblable 4 la cervoise d’Angleterre, en y mélant quelques 
épiceries qui luy donnent le goust du Rape. Ils en font une autre avce 
une sorte d’arbre plein de longues épines; ils prennent la mouelle du 
tronc, la pressent, et en expriment le suc qui ayant bouilly avec de Peau ct 


des épiceries, compose une boisson qu’ils estiment beaucoup.” (Life of 


Columbus, by his son Fernando, Paris, 1571, second part, p. 197.) 


Closely following Columbus came the Emperor Charles V, 
who spoke as follows of the Indians of New Spain (Mexico), 
within ten years after Cortez had made himself master of Tenoch- 
titlan: 

**The Indians of New Spain make use of a drink called pulque, which is 
distilled by the magueys, plants of great value for certain purposes, and 
when drunk in moderation its use may be tolerated, since they have al- 
ways been accustomed to it; but it has been noted that great harm and 
danger have been occasioned by their manner of doctoring it by the in- 
troduction of various ingredients noxious to spiritual and temporal health, 
since, under pretense of preserving it and keeping it from corruption, 
they mix with it certain roots, boiling water, and lime, which impart so 
much additional strength that it deprives them of their senses, inflames 
the principal members of the body, sickens, stupefies, and kills them 
with the greatest facility, and, what is still more to be deplored, being 
thus alienated, they commit idolatries, return to the ceremonies and 
sacrifices of paganism, engage in furious altercations, deprive themselves 
of life, and commit many carnal, scandalous, and incestuous vices, for 
the suppression of which the ecclesiastical authorities have been com- 
pelled to fulminate censures.” * 


* « Usan los Indios de la Nueva Espafia de una bebida, Hamada pulque, 
que destilan los magueyes, plantas de much beneficio para diferentes 
effectos, y aunque bebida con templanza, se podria tolerar, porque ya 
estan acostumbrados & ella, se han experimentado notables dafios, y 
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This edict will bear a great deal of scrutiny. While the term 
* pulque ” is used and the whole thing may be taken as an ordi- 
nance for the suppression of pulque debauches, yet the word 
“ destilan” also appears, and may be translated “ distilled by, 
or from, the magueys.” 

But it is to another statement that attention should be espe- 
cially invited—the adulteration of this drink with lime-water 
and various noxious roots. The very same thing is done along 
the Rio Grande in Texas today. The mescal sold in the “ can- 
tinas ” of the little towns in southern Texas, as well as in north- 
ern Mexico, is diluted with lime-water and has added to it sev- 
eral kinds of roots and berries, the most important being the 
chilchipin, said to be the basis of the fiery Tabasco sauce. If we 
admit that within less than ten years after the conquest of 
Mexico the Spaniards had taught the aborigines the secrets of 
distillation, then it is only fair that we should also concede that 
the Spaniards had familiarized themselves with roots‘and berries 
previously unknown to them and taught the natives to add 
them to the new beverages. The use of tizwin, pulque, or their 
analogue, beer, in sacred ceremonies was not confined to the 
New World. 

Speaking of the labors of the Irish monks, Saints Gall and 
Columbanus, among the Teutons near the head of the Rhine and 
not far from Lake Zug, in Switzerland (about A. D. 590-610), 
Montalembert says: “Sometimes they broke the boilers in 
which the pagans prepared beer to offer as a sacrifice to 
Woden.” * 


ingredientes nocivos 4 la salud espiritual y temporal, pues con pretexto 
de conservarla, y que no se corrum pa, la mezcla con ciertas raizes, agua 
hirviendo, y cal; con que toma tanta fuerza, que les obliga 4 perder el 
sentido, abrasa los miembros principales del cuerpo, y los enferna, entor- 
pece, y mata con grandisi ma ficilidad, v lo que mas es, estando enagenados, 
cometen idolatrias, hazen ceremonias, y sacrificios de la Gentilidad, y 
furiosos traban pendencias, y se quitan la vida, cometiendo muchos vicios 
carnales, nefandos, ¢ incestuosos, con que han obligado 4 que los Prelados 
Ecclesiasticos fulminen censuras.”’ (Law XXXVII, Charles V, Toledo, 
August 24th, 1529.) To be found in ‘‘ Recopilacion de Leyes de los 
Reynos de las Indias,’’ Madrid, 1681. Julian de Parédes. (Copy now 
in Newberry Library, Chicago. 

* “ Monks of the West,’’? English edition, London, 1861, vol. 2, p. 430. 
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THE CHINOOK JARGON. 
BY MYRON EELLS. 


No one person is competent to write a dictionary of the Chinook 
jargon, because it is so constantly changing and is used very dif- 
ferently at the same time in different localities. Words that 
are very common at one place are sometimes obsolete a hundred 
and fifty miles from that place, and words that have been adopted 
into the language from the English in one place are unknown to 
neighboring Indians. 

In order to write a complete dictionary of the jargon, one 
should learn to speak it thoroughly in one place, then go to 
all the other places where it is spoken differently, and spend 
enough time at each place to note the differences. This would 
necessitate a residence in northern California, southern Oregon, 
the Willamette valley, eastern Oregon, northern Idaho, north- 
eastern and middle Washington, Puget sound, several localities 
in British Columbia both east and west of the Cascade moun- 
tains, and several places in Alaska. 


Origin and History. 


The following account, taken from Hale’s “ Oregon Trade Lan- 
guage,” is probably as good a history of the jargon as there is, to 
within a few years: 


The British and American trading ships first appeared on the north-west 


coast during the closing years of the last century. The great number of 


languages spoken by the native tribes proved to be a serious hindrance 
to their business. Had it chanced that any one of these languages was 
of easy acquisition and very generally diffused, like the Chippeway 
among the eastern tribes, the Malay in the Indian Archipelago, and the 
Italian in the Mediterranean, it would, no doubt, have been adopted as the 
medium of communication between the whites and the natives. Unfortu- 
nately, all these languages—the Nootka, Nisqually, Chinook, Chihailish, 
and others—were alike harsh in pronunciation, complex in structure, and 


each spoken over a very limited space. The foreigners, therefore, took 
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no pains to become acquainted with any of them. But, asthe harbour of 
Nootka was at that time the headquarters or chief emporium of the trade, 
it was necessarily the case that some words of the dialect there spoken 
became known to the traders, and that the Indians, on the other hand, 
were made familiar with a few English words. These, with the assistance 
of signs, were sufficient for the slight intercourse that was then maintained. 
Afterwards the traders began to frequent the Columbia River, and nat- 
urally attempted to communicate with the natives there by means of the 
words which they had found intelligible at Nootka. The Chinooks, who 
are quick in catching sounds, soon acquired these words, both Nootka 
and English, and we find that they were in use among them as early as 
the visit of Lewis and Clark, in 1804. 

But when, at a later period, the white traders of Astor’s expeditions, 
and from other quarters, made permanent establishments in Oregon, it 
was soon found that the scanty list of nouns, verbs, and adjectives then in 
use was not sufficient for the more constant and general intercourse which 


began to take place. A real language, complete in all its parts, however 
limited in extent, was required ; and it was formed by drawing upon the 
Chinook for such words as were requisite, in order to add to the skeleton of 
which they already possessed the sinews and tendons, the connecting liga- 
ments, as it were, of a speech. These consisted of the numerals (the ten 
digits and the word for hundred), twelve pronouns (J, thou, he, we, ye, 
they, this, other, all, both, who, what), and about twenty adverbs and prepo- 
sitions (such as—now, then, formerly, soon, across, ashore, off-shore, inland, 
above, below, to, with, &e.). Having appropriated these and a few other 
words of the same tongue, the Trade Language—or, as it now began to 
be styled, ‘‘the jargon’’—assumed a regular shape, and became of great 
service as a means of general intercourse. 

But the new idiom received additions from other sources. The Can- 
adian voyageurs, as they are called, who enlisted in the service of the 
American and British fur companies, were brought more closely in con- 
tact with the Indians than any others of the foreigners. They did not 
merely trade, they travelled, hunted, ate, and, in short, lived with them 
on terms of familiarity. The consequence was that several words of the 
French language were added to the slender stock of the jargon. These 
were only terms such as did not previously belong to it, including the 
names of various articles of food and clothing in use among the Cana- 
dians (bread, flour, overcoat, hat), some implements and articles of fur- 
niture (axe, pipe, mill, table, box), several of the parts of the body (head, 
mouth, tongue, teeth, neck, hand, foot), and, characteristically enough, 
the verbs to run, sing, and dance. <A single conjunction or connective 
particle, puis, corrupted to peand used with the various meanings of then, 
, and, or, and the like, was also derived from this source. 

Kight or ten terms were made by what grammarians term onomatopceia,— 
that is, were formed by a rude attempt to imitate sound, and are therefore 
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the sole and original property of the jargon. Considering its mode of 
formation, one is rather surprised that the number of these words is not 
greater. Liplip is intended to express the sound of boiling water, and 


means to boil. Tingting, or, more commonly, tiitin (for the nasal sound is 
difficult to these Indians) is the ringing of a bell, and thence any instru- 
ment of music. Lo or pou is the report of a gun; ¢iktik is for a watch; 
tumtum is the word for heart, and is intended to represent its beating. 
The word tum, pronounced with great force, dwelling on the concluding 


m, is the nearest approach which the natives can make to the noise of a 


cataract ; but they usually join with it the English word water, making 
tum-wata, the name which they give to the falls of a river. Mash repre- 
sents the sound of anything falling or thrown down (like the English 
mash and smash); klak is the sound of a rope suddenly loosed from its fast- 
enings, or ‘‘let go.” 

All the words thus combined in this singularly constructed language, at 
that stage of its existence, were found to number, according to my com- 
putation, about two hundred and fifty. Of these, eighteen were of Nootka 
origin, forty-one were English, thirty-four French, one hundred and 
eleven Chinook, ten formed by onomatopceia, and some thirty-eight 
were of doubtful derivation, though probably for the most part either 
Chinook or Nootka. But, as might be expected, the language continued 
to develop. Its grammar, such as it was, remained the same, but its 
lexicon drew contributions from all the various sources which have been 4 
named, and from some others. In 1863, seventeen years after my list was 
published, the Smithsonian Institution put forth a ‘‘ Dictionary of the 
Chinook Jargon,” prepared by the late George Gibbs, a thoroughly 
competent investigator. His collection comprised nearly five hundred 
words. Those of Chinook origin had almost doubled, being computed at 
two hundred and twenty-one. The French had more than doubled, and 
comprised now ninety-four words. The English words were sixty-seven. 
The great Salish or ‘‘ Flathead’? stock, with whose tribes, next to the 
Chinook, the Oregon traders had the largest relations, furnished thirty 4 
nine words. The Nootka in its various dialects, now yielded twenty- 
four. The others, about forty, were due to the imitation of natural 
sounds, or were of casual or undetermined derivation. 

Since the publication of the vocabulary of Gibbs, no material change 
seems to have been made in the language. Two later dictionaries of the 
jargon have come into my hands—small pamphlets, both printed in 
Victoria, British Columbia, the one in 1878 and the other as late as 1887. 
The former is announced as the ‘sixth edition,’’ the latter is described 
as a ‘new edition’’—facts which sufficiently prove the continued and 
extensive use of this international speech. 


— 


Mr. Hale says that since the publication of the dictionary of 
Gibbs no material change seems to have been made in the jar- 
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gon because two late dictionaries which he has obtained show 
no great change. This is a mistake, but a very natural one for 
him to make, for I have examined seven dictionaries which have 
been published since that of Gibbs, and only one of them, that 
of J. B. Good, shows much change ; and Mr. Hale while in Can- 
ada could not see the changes which are going on, but which are 
not shown in the dictionaries. The reason they do not show 
these changes, undoubtedly, is that the great change is in the 
adoption into the jargon of words from the English, and it is 
not necessary to put such words into a dictionary in order that 
English-speaking people may learn their meaning. Changes 
have been going on in the jargon just as steadily since the pub- 
lication of Gibbs’ dictionary as before that time. The great 
tendency has been to drop words of French and Indian origin 
and to introduce others from the English. This is easily ac- 
counted for from the fact that during the last thirty or forty years 
the French Canadians of the Hudson Bay Company have mainly 
heen crowded out of the United States and a large part of British 
Columbia to the very frontiers, while English-speaking people 
have taken their places, mingling and working with Indians. 


Usefulness and Future of the Jargon. 


The usefulness of the jargon is proved by the fact that it 
has lived and worked its way from its birthplace, at the mouth 
of the Columbia river, south to California, east to the Rocky 
mountains, and north far into Alaska, and this has been done 
notwithstanding the paucity of its vocabulary, its lack of gram- 
mar, the fact that nice shades of meaning cannot be easily ex- 
pressed in it, and that it has numerous Indian languages and 
the English with which to contend, which the people have used 
from infancy and which they prefer to use whenever they can, 
In the region bounded by the above limits are scores of Indian 
languages which would be very difficult for the whites to acquire. 
The Chinook jargon obviates the necessity of learning them, as 
a person who has acquired it can easily converse with Indians 
who speak different languages. 

It was this which led me to acquire it. When I came to the 
Skokomish reservation, in 1874, three entirely different Indian 
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languages besides the Chinook jargon were spoken here by In- 
dians belonging to as many tribes. My intention was to learn 
the one native to the place, but I soon found that if I were to do 
so I would not be able to converse with the Indians belonging 
to the other two tribes; so I learned the Chinook jargon, and 
found it very useful. 

Horatio Hale said in 1841 that the tide of white population 
which was setting in this direction would soon overwhelm it, 
“leaving no trace, but such as may exist on the written page.” 
In 1890 he said that the prediction has been only partially ful- 
filled, adding, “the language, in fact, seems destined to a long 
life and wide usefulness, though in a region somewhat remote 
from its original seat. On the site of Fort Vancouver it is now 
only heard from stray Indians, who have wandered thither from 
their reservations. But on the reservations and in the interior it 
is still in frequent use... . In British Columbia and parts 
of Alaska it is the prevailing medium of intercourse between the 
whites and the natives. There, too, the Indian tribes are not 
likely to die out.” He also adds that these natives are likely to 
keep up a friendly commerce with their civilized neighbors for 
centuries, and that this will be done by means of this jargon; 


so that there is reason to believe that it will have its office of 


an international speech to fulfill among the many-languaged 
tribes of northwestern America for hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of years to come. This spread, this life of the jargon, 
so contrary to his ideas fifty years ago, is due solely to its 
usefulness. 

Its future will depend on this same usefulness. As the Indians 
lie or learn to speak English, as they are now doing on Puget 
sound, it will soon be of no use. I have been surprised to see 
how little Chinook the school children know who are even six- 
teen years of age. Yet the reason is plain; it is for intercourse 
between whites and Indians. But they have learned the English 
from an early age, and so have had no use for the Chinook. As 
nearly all the Indian children on Puget sound of school age are 
now in school, there will be no use for it when their parents are 
dead.* But so long as there will be Indians from California to 


*Oregon Trade Language, pp. 21, 22. 
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Alaska who cannot easily speak English, so long will it be useful 
and live; Hale prophesies for hundreds or even thousands of 
years ; I cannot prove the contrary. 


Letters. 


The following letters are those which properly belong to the 
jargon as it was spoken forty years ago, namely, a, , ¢, d. e, g, 
h, i, ky l, m, n, 0, p, 8, t, uy y, % Of late years, since so many 
English words have crept into use, the Indians have learned to 
use nearly all the other English sounds, as f, j, v, and even occa- 
sionally 7, the most difficult of all for the Indian to use, while 
qiskwand wis ks. Pere St. Onge says that A/ is not proper, not 
being used by the Indians, but rather “I shall not dispute 
him in regard to its use where he has lived, but on Puget sound 
it is one of the very common sounds, not only in the Chinook 
jargon but in the native languages. 


Number of Words. 


The number of words I have recorded in the Chinook-English 
part is 1,402; in addition to these there are 1,552 phrases which 
answer to single English words. I have rejected none that I have 
found in any dictionary or in use among the Indians. Gibbs in 
his excellent dictionary did reject a number, because he did not 
helieve they properly belonged to the jargon, but were intro- 
duced by some persons for the sake of local convenience. But 
I have not done so; for as I think [ know better than people at 
a distance what words are used in this region here and now, so 
I believe that Rey. 8. Parker knew better than myself what ones 
were used about Fort Vancouver in 1835; that Hon. J. G. Swan 
knew better than I do what were used about Shoalwater bay in 
1853; that Rev. 8. P. Good knew what were used on Thompson’s 
river ten years ago; that Pére St. Onge knew better what were 
used in middle Washington when he lived there, although many 
of these words may not be used here or may be entirely obsolete. 

The increase in the number of words now used and those 
formerly recorded may be seen from the fact that Gibbs gives 
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490 words ; Hale, 473; Gill,560; Durieu, 425 words and phrases ; 
St. Onge, 787; and I have found 1,402, and 2,954 words and 
phrases. In the English-Chinook part, Hale gives 634; Gibbs, 
792; Good, 825, and Gill, 1,878, while Durieu and St. Onge have 
no such part. I have found 4,001. St. Onge gives 67 phrases 
which begin with the word mamook; T have found 209. 


Words— Changes. 


Transition is and always has been a more marked feature of 
this jargon than of almost any language. Many words used years 
ago are not used now; others have taken their places, while 
many new ones have also been introduced. Of the 1,402 words 
I have found, only 740 are now used in this region, and of these 
I have recorded 374 which I have found in no other dictionary, 
nearly all of which are of English origin. In 1863 Gibbs gave 
more of French origin than of English—94 of the former and 67 
of the latter. When, however, the Hudson Bay Company re- 
moved from this region, and with it the French Canadians, these 
words of French derivation began to be dropped. Thus out of 
111 such words which began with the letter /, only 35 are now 
used in this region. Many words of Indian origin have likewise 
been dropped, English words having taken their places. 

The words which are used here now are, however, not all used 
in other places, and undoubtedly there are many employed in 
other localities which are in none of the dictionaries and which 
are not used here. It has even sometimes been said that it is 
quite difficult for a person who can speak the jargon on Puget 
sound to understand it as spoken in Oregon or British Columbia, 
and while I have not found this to be exactly true, yet I have 
found considerable difference in its use. A year ago I asked 
Dr. W. C. McKay, of Pendleton, Oregon, to mark those words in 
Gill’s dictionary which were in use in northeastern Oregon. He 
did so, and I found 131 words which had not been used on Puget 
sound. 

On reservations where Catholic missionaries labor among the 
Indians many words are used which are different from those 
employed where Protestant missionaries work, although they 
may not be very far apart. Among the former not so many of 
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the words of French derivation have been dropped as among 
the latter. 


Obsolete Words. 


It is very difficult to learn how many words have become com- 
pletely obsolete, although many are undoubtedly so, because 
those which are obsolete in one region are not in another. As 
just mentioned, of the 1,402 words I have found, 662 are obsolete 
here, and of the 1,028 [ have found in the various dictionaries, 
only 288 are used here. 

A noted instance of how a word may become obsolete is found 
in the word mamook. On Puget sound it is probably the most 
; common word in use. I have found 209 phrases which begin 


af, 


with it, which answer to a single English word, two and a half 
times as many as any other word begins. Dr. F. Boas says, 
however, that it “has acquired an obscene meaning, and is no 
longer in use on the Columbia river.” * 


‘ New Words. 


It is a singular fact that while new words are being constantly 
introduced into the jargon, that new dictionaries have been 
made and new editions of old ones published, yet very few of 
these words have been inserted. Good has done more of this 
than any other writer, probably because he was a missionary 
among the Indians, used these words in his intercourse with 
‘4 them, and so found that they had become a part of the lan- 
cuage. 

[ have often noticed these new words as they were being in- 
troduced. Twenty years ago we used the word Sunday both for 
week and the Sabbath, but now week is used for week, and Swn- 
day for the Sabbath. 

It may be objected that these are English words and do not 
properly belong to the Chinook jargon, but they are used both 
by whites and Indians when they employ the jargon, and so have 
become a part of it, as it now is, as certainly as house, stone, or 
shuga were in 1863. 


* Science, March 4, 1892, p. 129. 
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I have been able to learn them. 
origin of those found by Gibbs: 


The spelling of the words is a curiosity. 
who published a dictionary for popular use (Lionnet, in 1855), 
instead of following the phonetic method, the only one suitable 
for Indian languages, tried to follow the English method; in 


other words, no method at all. Gibbs, Gill, and Hibben have 
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Origin of Words. 


Eells. 

1,082 


Spelling. 


(Vol. VIL. 


The origin of a large number of words is given below as far as 
The second column gives the 


Gibbs. 
67 

200 
90 


24 


6 


This leaves the origin of 820 unaccounted for, or rather some- 
thing over that number, as occasionally a single word in Chinook 
jargon is referred to two or more different languages for its origin. 


The earliest writer 
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followed him. The latter two were almost the only dictionaries 
available to the public for many years in Oregon, Washington, 
and British Columbia, and now it seems to be almost as useless 
to attempt to reform the spelling, which is very miserable, as it 
is to reform the spelling of the English language. 

While, as a general thing, Gibbs, Hibben, Hale, Tate, Gill, 
Lowman and Hanford, and Good spell the words nearly alike, 
yet they do not always do so, and the different ways in which 
some words are spelled by these and other writers is a curiosity. 
It shows what even educated men will do in this line when they 
have no standard authority. Very seldom is any word, even the 
simplest one, spelled in the same way by all the writers, and 
some of them are spelled in many different ways. For instance, 
the word klonas is spelled in eight different ways, ahnkuttie and 
keekwulee in nine, klootchman and kliminawhit each in ten, kloshe 
in eleven, klatawa, seahost, and mimoluse each in twelve, tahtlum 
in thirteen, kalakala and kilapi each in fourteen, and kunjih in 
sixteen ways. The following four examples are given: K’lootch- 
man (woman), spelled thus by Gibbs, Tate, and Hibben, is 
spelled cloocheman by Winthrop, cloochemin by Durieu, clootch- 
man by Good, cloachman by Lee and Frost, clotsheman by Dunn, 
kloochman by Gill and Lowman and Hanford, kleutchman by 
Swan, tlutcheman by Ross, tluchmen by St. Onge. Powell would 
spell it klute-man. 


Words—Parts of Speech. 


There are far more nouns in the jargon than there are words 
in all other parts of speech combined—958 out of 1402, and 817 
out of 1,552 phrases representing words. Verbs come next, 165 
words and 519 phrases; next are the adjectives, 214 words and 
300 phrases. Pronouns claim only ten words and seven phrases ; 
adverbs, fifty words and fifty-six phrases ; prepositions, nine words 
and three phrases ; conjunctions, seven words and two phrases, 
and interjections, sixteen words and two phrases. 


Expressive Words. 


A few words are very expressive, meaning so much and ex- 
pressing that meaning so much better than our English words 
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do, that they have been adopted into the English in the region 
in which the Chinook jargon is used. Of these may be men- 
tioned cultus, good for nothing, meaning also abject, barren, bad, 
common, careless, defective, dissolute, filthy, foul, futile, imma- 
terial, impertinent, impolite, no matter, rude, shabby, slippery, 
unmeaning, untoward, useless, worthless, paltry, and worn out; 
kloshe, good, with forty-one other meanings; kloshe nanitch, take 
care, with seventeen other meanings ; tamahnous, sorcery, a noun, 
adjective, and verb, and referring to anything supernatural be- 
tween Satan on the one hand and God on the other ; tumtuin, 
mind, with fifteen other meanings, and wawa, with the following 
eighty-one meanings: as a verb, to ask, talk, converse, speak, 
all, tell, answer, inquire, declare, salute, announce, apply, ar- 
ticulate, allege, assert, blab, chatter, communicate, converse, argue, 
demand, discuss, express, exclaim, gab, gossip, harangue, hint, 
inquire, interrogate, jabber, lecture, mention, mutter, narrate, 
proclaim, profess, relate, request, remark, report, say, solicit, 
supplicate, bark (of dog), neigh, whinny (of horse), mew or purr 
(of cat), grunt (of hog), caw (of crow), warble (of bird), hoot 
(of owl), coo (of adove), baa (of a sheep), cackle, cluck, crow (of 
chickens), quack (of duck), growl (of bear), squeak (of mouse), 
bleat (of a calf or sheep), yelp; as a noun, an anecdote, conver- 
sation, declamation, exclamation, oration, legend, mandate, nar- 
rative, message, precept, question, remark, report, sermon, talk, 
tale, speech, voice. 


Phrases. 


While some words are very expressive, on the other hand it 
often takes two or more Chinook jargon words to make one in 
English. As extreme instances, the word geography needs the 
following : ikt, book, yaka maimook kuintuks nesika kopa illahee (one 
book that teaches us about land); accident needs nika tumtum 
yaka halo chako kahkwa (1 thought it not happen so); a butcher, 
man yaka kumtuks mamook mimoluse moosmoos (a man, he knows 
(how) to kill cattle); a jury, tenas huju man kopa court klaska 
tikegh kumtuks kopa konoway mesachie, pe mamook kloshe kopa tilli- 
kums (a few men at court who wish to know about all badness or 
crimes and straighten out the people). 

While many of the Indian words are becoming obsolete, yet 
a few are so expressive and useful that they are used in many 
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phrases which answer to a single English word. Thus hiyw 
(many) begins 30 such phrases and is found in 16 others, 46 in 
all; wake begins 53; kahkwa begins 54 and is in 14 others, 68 in 
all; wawa begins 31 and is in 46 others, 77 in all; chako begins 63 
and is in 18 others, 81 in all; halo begins 85 and is in 9 others, 
94in all; fenas begins 82 and is in 29 others, 111 in all; and 
mamook begins 209 and is in 29 others, 238 in all; these form 209 
of the 519 phrases which represent verbs. 


Order of the Words. 


There is no settled authority in regard to the order of the 
words. They are generally placed in much the same order as 
they are in the language which the speaker has been accustomed 
touse. An English-speaking person will place them in much 
the same order as in English, though there are a number of 
phrases of which this is not true; for instance, halo nika kumtuks 
(not I understand) is much more common than nika halo 
kumtuks. ‘These phrases must be acquired by practice. An In- 
dian who has learned somewhat the English order will arrange 
the words in much the same way; but if he is an old Indian, 
or one who knows but little about English, he will arrange 
them much as he is accustomed to in his native language, which 
is very different from the English. As the tendency, however, 
is not for the whites to learn the native languages, but for the 
Indians to learn English, so the tendency is toward the English 
order of the words. 


Bibliography—Dictionaries and Vocabularies, 


The following are the dictionaries and vocabularies which I 
have used : 


Parker, Rev. S.: In his “ Exploring Tour beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” published in 1838, are 103 words and phrases. 

Sr. OncE, Rev. L. N.: Chinook Dictionary, composed in 18388 and 1839, 
completed in 1867, published in 1871. 

Lee and Frosr: In their ‘‘Ten Years in Oregon,’’ 1844, are about 50 
words, Clatsop and Chinook jargon. 

Duxx, Joun: In his ‘‘ History of the Oregon Territory,’’ 1846, are 33 
words. 
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Ross, Arexanper: In his ‘Adventures of the First Settlers on the 
Columbia River,’’ 1849, are 30 words and expressions. 

Swan, J. G.: In his “ Three Years’ Residence in Washington Territory,” 
1857, are 327 words. 

Ginps, Grorce: Dictionary of the Chinook Jargon, 1865. 

Wiyruror, T.: In his ‘Canoe and Saddle,’’ 1876, are 251 words. 

Hispen, T. N., & Co.: Dictionary of the Chinook Jargon, 1883. 

Goon, Rev. J. B.: Dictionary of the Chinook and Thompson River 
Tongue, 1880. 

Duriev, Bishop Paut: Practical Chinook Vocabulary, 1886. 

Tare, Rev. C. M.: Chinook Dictionary, 1889. 

Havre, H.: Oregon Trade Language or Chinook Jargon, 1890. 

Gitv’s Dictionary of the Chinook Jargon, 1891. 

Lowman and Hanrorp: Chinook Dictionary, 1891. 

Boas, F.: In Journal of American Folk-Lore, pp. 225, 226, vol. i, 1888, 
are 75 words, and in Science, 1892, p. 129, are 24 words. 

For more extended notice of these works and all literature referring to 
the language and jargon, see Chinookan Bibliography by J. C. Pilling. 


Union City, Washington. 
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THE CORRELATION OF ANATOMICAL OR PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL MEASUREMENTS. 


BY FRANZ BOAS. 


It is one of the objects of anthropometric investigations to 
establish types of certain varieties of man, the results of anthro- 
pometric statistics being a means of describing in exact terms a 
certain variety and its variability. This method of describing 
varieties has been applied so far in the case of man and of domes- 
ticated animals only. In most cases biologists have been satis- 
fied with verbal descriptions of varieties and of variability and no 
attempts at an exact definition have been made. It is clear, 
however, that the method may be applied advantageously in all 
investigations of variation and a biometric method would un- 
doubtedly open new ways of attacking the problems of variation 
and transformation. 

The results of measurements of a certain variety present them- 
selves in the following way: The measurement has a series of 
values which occur with different frequency. Generally the 
average of all its values is found most frequently and the other 
values are distributed around it according to the laws of chance. 
Then the description of the type is an enumeration of those dis- 
tributions as studied in a series of measurements. The measure- 
ments may relate to anatomical features as well as to physiolog- 
ical functions or to relations between the two. 

The problem of defining the type is, however, not finally solved 
by the enumeration. The measurements ought to be selected 
and treated in such a manner that those which are independent 
of each other may be recognized as such, and that typical corre- 
lations be brought out clearly. 

It may be well to state this problem in a mathematical form 
which will bring out most clearly the points to be observed. 

Any anatomical or physiological measurement of an organism 
may be considered a function of the general conditions of hered- 
ity and environment affecting the measured individual as a 
Whole and in those parts which have been subjected to measure- 
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ment. If two such measurements be called Mand M, the con- 
ditions 4, . . . we have 


M= f, (4, 


The variable conditions a,, 4, ... . may be divided into 
three classes: those which influence M alone, which we will call 
«; those which influence M, alone, which we will call y; and 


those which influence both Mand M,, which we will call z. 


(1) M=f (%, Vy Uy 
M, =f, (Yrs Yas - 2). 


When the influence of z disappears in these functions Mis in- 
dependent of M4, and both ought to be contained in the list of 
measurements, but their proportion would not indicate any bio- 
logical law. 

Biological considerations lead to the conclusion that in most 
cases the influence of z will be small as compared to that of 
«and y. When two measurements of distinct parts of the body 
are compared the complexes of cells which compose these parts 
have distinct life histories, and have, therefore, been subject to 
quite different influences. Thesame may be said of neighboring 
measurements taken in different directions—for instance, trans- 
versal and longitudinal measurements. Thus when breadth of 
head and stature are compared, we know that after the fifth 
year of life the rate of increase of the former is very slight, while 
stature continues to increase very rapidly during the whole 
period of growth. Circumstances which may exert an influ- 
ence upon the latter will, therefore, remain almost without effect 
upon the former. While it is probable that there are always 
causes which affect only the one or the other measurement, their 
amount as compared to the causes affecting both simultaneously 
must be left to an investigation of the observed measurement. 

This inquiry may be carried on in the following manner: Sup- 
posing that the influence of z disappears entirely, we have 


M, =f (Ns 
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If we select a group of individuals for which M, = constans, 
v,.%,... %, are not restricted in any way, and the distribution 
of M will, therefore, remain unaffected by the restriction in re- 
gard to M,. In most eases the distribution of M will follow the 
laws of chance with greater or lesser approximation, and the 
vilues of M may be represented by their average. Then the aver- 
age will remain constant whatever the value of M, may be. This 
consideration may be inverted and we may say that whatever 
the value of M, the correlated average of M, will remain the 
same. 

When the influence of z is small as compared to those of 
x and y respectively, a different phenomenon will follow. The 
equation (1) may be transformed as follows: 


According to our assumption, %,, and are small as 
compared to Fand % That means that when we select a group 
of individuals for which M, = constans, we shall find that the 
corresponding value of M is slightly modified, and consequently 
the average value of all the M belonging to M, = constans will 
also be slightly modified. The modification will be the greater 
the greater the influence of z. Vice versa, when M is selected as 
constant, M, will be modified only slightly. 

When F, F,, %, and are small as compared to and a simi- 
lar result may be expected. The proof of this is not quite easy, 
but I will introduce a few considerations which will serve to illus- 
trate the argument. Provided the functions %, and F, are entirely 
independent of each other. When MM, differs considerably from 
the average, 2, 2, . . . z, must fill certain conditions which will 
always give ¥, a large value. There are numerous combinations 
of 2,2, . . . 2%, possible which will fill these conditions. As there 
is no connection between F, and %,, and as the values of both 
functions, which are near the general average, are more frequent 
than the higher or lower values, the majority of the values of F, 
must be near the average. The average of all the F, must, there- 
fore, be near the general average. 
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When, however, a certain series of causes control two measure- 
ments, it seems very probable that they act upon both in the 
sathe manner; that is to say, if the averages of F, and of %, he 
called and respectively, 
When M, = constans, and the influence of y disappears, the 
deviation from the general average will be borne by z alone. 
When the influence of y increases, the deviation will be borne 
by both z and y, because the general deviation will result most 
frequently from smaller deviations caused by both variables. 
We will call the component parts of this deviation d and d’, and 
the average of all the /, 4; that of all the %, »,. 


Then, on account of the relation of /, and %, we have 


Py Py 
This equation proves that in this case also the increase of M 
is less proportionately than that of M,. 


I will give a few illustrations of this phenomenon. 

A comparison of the correlation of length and breadth of head 
of 923 adult male Sioux, Crow, and western Ojibwa gives the 
following result: 


Length of LSO-184* 185-189 190-194 195-199 200-204 205-200* 
Average length of head......... pnaaeaieny 182.2 187.1 192.0 196.7 201.3 205.9 
Average breadth of head... 153.8 153.8 156.2 157.8 1504 


When the same individuals are classed according to breadth 
of head, the following results are obtained : 


Average breadth of 147.2 152.2 156.8 161.5 166.2 
Average length Of head .........0-.resssssccesescesees 190.9 193.5 195.5 196.4 199.1 


*Millimeters, 
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[ have arranged these results graphically on Fig. 1, in which 
the scale of breadth of head is selected so that it is proportional 
to the proportion of the averages of length and breadth of head. 
This is done in order to make the curves strictly comparable. 


? 
/ 
/ 
= 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
mm, 190 200 210 


Length of head. 


hia. 1.—Correlation between leneth of head and breadth of head. 923 
Indians, (———<— Breadth determined by length; ------- Length deter- 
mined by breadth.) 


It is clear that if the breadth of head were a complete function 
of the length of head there could be only one curve expressing 
the interrelation between the two measurements. The fact that 
there are two curves shows clearly that the one measurement 
does not define completely the other, but that a number of fac- 
tors influence each by itself. 
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The following table gives a comparison between breadth of 
head and breadth of face among 782 adult male Sioux and Crow 
(Fig. 2): 

Breadth of 119-151 152-154 155-157 158-160 161-163 164-168" 
Average breadth of head... 146.8 150.3 153.0 156.0 159.0 161.9 165.5 


Average breadth of face ..... 14.5 146.0 148.4 150.6 152.4 153.5 156.1 


mm, 
170 


160 \|-- 


Breadth of face. 


140 
mm, 150 160 170 
Breadth of head. 


Fig. 2.—Correlation between breadth of head and breadth of face. 752 
Indians. (——— Face determined by head; ------- Head determined 
by face.) 


When the same individuals are classed according to breadth 
of face, we have: 

I. II. ‘IV. v. VI. 
136-140* 141-143 144-146 147-119) 150-152) 153-155 156-158 159-164* 


138.9 142.2 145.1 148.0 150.8 153.9 1569 160.4 


ers 
head 149.7 15L.1 152.4 15h4 156.3 157.8 159.5 161.7 


* Millimeters. 
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Finally, I will compare stature and finger-reach of 801 adult 
male Sioux, Crow, and western Ojibwa between 20 and 60 years 


of age: 


Stature... 161-164* 165-168 169-172 173-176 177-180 181-184 185-188* 


Average Stature..........cccecees 163.2 167.0 171.1 174.9 178.7 182.7 186.7 
Average finger-reach.......... 172.1 175 7 179.6 182.9 186.8 191.4 196.0 
cm. 
200 


190 


Finger-reach. 


INO 


160 cm, 170 790 
Stature. 


Fig. 3.—Correlation between stature and finger-reach. 801 Indians. 
(——em Finger-reach determined by stature; ------- Stature determined 
by finger-reach.) 


Classed according to finger-reach : 


I. Il. IV. V. Vi. Vil. VIII. 
Finger-veach........ 164-167 168-171 172-175 176-179 180-183 184-187 188-191 192-195} 
Average finger- 

TOBON <.ccassisiecesess 166.8 170.2 174.1 178 1 182.0 185.7 189.7 193.7 


Average stature.... 162.3 165.5 168.2 170.6 173.3 175.5 177.6 181.3 


* Millimeters. + Centimeters. 
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I have selected these three pairs of measurements in order to 
illustrate the varying degrees of correlation. It is clear that the 
correlation of the first pair is very slight, while that of the last 
pair is very strong—that is to say, the influence of z is very slight 
in the first pair and very strong in the last pair. We find what 
was expected from a consideration of equation (2), that— 

When any tivo biological measurements are considered as correlated 
and individuals showing a certain value of the first measurement are 
grouped together ; then the average of the values of the second meas- 
urement for this group of individuals will also be changed, but to a 
lesser degree than the first. 

This law will be found to hold good in all biological measure- 
ments. It has been pointed out as regards the correlation of 
brain weight and stature or weight of body, regarding the size of 
the foot and stature, and in several other cases. It also holds 
good in correlations of functions and anatomical features. 

We may draw still another inference from a consideration of 
equation (1). As x, y, and z are fortuitous causes acting upon 


M and M, they will be distributed according to the laws of 


chance, and the frequency of great values will be much smaller 
than that of average values. When J/, is constant, y and z must 
fill certain conditions and only a group of all the possible values 
of these two variables will be available; that is to say, when J/, 
is constant, the variability of yand z must decrease. As z affects 


also the values of J, the decrease in variability will make itself 


felt in the distribution of that measurement. We conclude, 
therefore, that— 
Whenever individuals showing a certain value of a measurement 


are grouped together, the variability of any second measurement of 


the group is smaller than the variability of the whole. series. 

The smaller the influence of z as compared to that of «, the 
less the variability will be affected, and we may consider the 
amount of the decrease in variability a supplementary measure 
of the proportion between the influences of « and z or a measure 
of the amount of correlation between the two measurements. 
To give an example: In the case of the correlation between length 
and breadth of head the decrease of variability is very slight. 
In the case of correlation between breadth of head and breadth 
of face we find a decrease of from about 5.5 mm. to 4.5 mm. ; in 
that of correlation between stature, and finger-reach of from 6.3 
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em. to 3.7 em. It will be seen that the nearer the two curves 
representing the correlated values, the greater the decrease in 
variability. The decrease is, however, always small. 

It can be shown in what cases this is due to the fact that the two 
measurements are influenced by independent causes, x and y, and 
when it is due to restrictions in regard to the common causes, 2. 
When M, differs much from the average, y and z must also differ 
much from the average, and certain grou ps of possible values of 
these variables do not bring about the desired effect. Therefore 
the greater M, the more restricted the values of z and yy. There- 
fore the variability of MJ must decrease with increasing J/, unless 
the unchanged variability of « obscures this influence. I have 
not been able so far to find any M the variability of which de- 
creases With increasing J/,, so that I conclude that in most cases 
there must exist a great many causes which influence the two 
measurements independently of each other. This fact shows that 
it would prove futile to endeavor to discover the ultimate causes 
of correlations. 

The restrictions of z which result from the selection of a con- 
stant value of JV, will also affect the distribution of the values of 
Fi and F, and consequently those of I. It is very probable 
that they will not be distributed according to the laws of chance. 
As no decrease in the variability of M with increasing J/, has 
heen observed yet, it is doubtful if this influence makes itself 
felt materially. This consideration has led me, however, to in- 
vestigate the influences of distribution in groups to that of the 
total number of observations. 

As the value of M increases with increasing M, the distribu- 
tion of cases is such that with increasing M, the maximum of 
frequency of Mf moves to higher and higher values. The gen- 
eral distribution will be the resultant of the superposition of all 
these single distributions. It follows from this fact that there 
must be a tendency to produce probability curves in the grand 
total, even if the component distributions show considerable de- 
viations from this law. Whenever, therefore, there is any sus- 
picion of such a deviation it may be investigated profitably by 
grouping the observed individuals. I have carried out this at- 
tempt for the correlation breadth of face and breadth of head 
among male adult half-blood Indians and found the expected 
result. The breadth of face of half-bloods shows the phenome- 
non that there is a slight deviation from the probability curve, 
4] 
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which seems to be sufficient, however, to lead to the conclusion 
that there is a cause for it. In the following table, which rep- 
resents measurements of 377 adult males, it will be observed 
that the frequency of the measurement 144-145 mm. is not as 
frequent as the neighboring measurements. As the head meas- 
urements resulting from similar numbers of observations are 
arranged much more regularly, I expressed on a former occasion 
the conclusion that we find here the narrow faces of the white 
and the broad faces of the European preserved in the half-bloods ; 
that there is no tendency to reproduce a middle form, but a 
tendency to preserve one of the parental forms. It appears that 
when the material is subdivided according to breadth of head 
the same phenomenon appears with much greater force in each 
of these groups, thus proving beyond a doubt that the former 
interpretation is correct. It might be said that the same result 
would appear as clearly when the proportion of breadth of face 
and breadth of head were tabulated. This is undoubtedly true, 
but proportions of this character also change their relations with 
increasing absolute values of the measurement, so that the sub- 


division will bring out the phenomenon more clearly than the % 


index. Besides, its repeated occurrence in four distinct series is 
the strongest proof of its reality. 


Breadth of Face of Half-blood Indians as Determined by Breadth of Head. 


I | II] IV | 
Breadth of head (mm.) 149-151 | 152-154 | 155-157 | 158-160 | 

| |) An indi- 
viduals 


sreadth of face. | Frequency of occurrence (in %). observed. 
| 
eee | 5.0 20 | 15 0.6 2.3 
4.6 2.3 1.2 5.0 
16.9 5.7 5.7 12.1 
142-145..... | 68.9 16.9 8.8 13.8 14.1 
| 13.4 12.6 17.3 13.8 12.33 
2.3 3 
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[It will be remarked that in the preceding table the first maxi- 
mum is strongest for the lesser breadths of head, while the second 
maximum is stronger for the higher values of breadth of head. 

[ was much surprised at finding a similar phenomenon when 
tabulating the length of head of the Sioux, Crow, and western 
Ojibwa in relation to their statures. While the general distribu- 
tion shows hardly any asymmetry, the distribution of length of 
head arranged according to stature shows decided asymmetries of 
such a character that Iam assured that these tribes are mixed 
of two elements, one having an average length of head of 193 mm., 
the other of 197 mm. It will be seen that two of these columns 
have only one decided maximum. These columns are, however, 
so asymmetrical and the asymmetry fits in so well with the pre- 
ceding maxima that we are justified in considering this fact a 
corroboration of the evidence of the preceding columns. 


Length of Head of Sioux, Crow, and Western Ojibwa as Determined by Stature, 


I 


Stature (em.) | 160-164 vessel 170-174 | 175-179 | 180-184 | 185-189 
Length of 
head. 


| | 


I] I] IV Vv VI 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Frequency of occurrence (in %). 


Breadth of Face of Half-blood Indians, ete.—Continued. 
> 
| | 
| | 


On 


194-195 


196-197......| 


200-201 


202-903. ..-..] 


204-205 


THE 


AMERICAN 


corn 
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12.7 11.8 ] 
7.8 2.7 
5.9 3.6 
3.4 4.5 
3 2.7 


O24 
| | | | | 
182-183. .....| 5.2 16 | 0.5 
184-185......] 8.6 46 | 26 | 4.0 1.8 0.9 
186-187......) 5.7 | 48 34 3.1 1.8 
188-189......] 4.0 93 | | 
| 
190-191......| 81 | 142 | 117 | 95 62 | 135 
127 98 | 12.5 | 9.5 12.9 13:7 
| 26 | | 15.3 14.4 
198-199......|- 23 | 8 | 13.4 12.9 14.4 
3 4.2 | 
206-207......| 2.9 l 2.8 | 
208-209......) 0.6 ( 0.9 | 
| | | 
| | | | 
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The Pawnee Language. By John B. Dunbar. (An Appendix to 
Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tules, by George Bird Grinnell, 
pp. 409-437, 1893.] 


This essay demands special attention from linguists, as it gives 
a better insight into the peculiarities of the Pawnee language 
than has hitherto been afforded. As stated by Mr. Grinnell 
and the writer of the essay, the Pawnee is one of a group of 

seven cognate dialects: Pawnee, Arikara, Wichita, Waco, Caddo. 
Kic’i (= Keechie or Kichai) and Tawakoni (= Towakarehu). 
According to Mooney, there are several other dialects or lan- 
euages spoken by tribes of this linguistic stock. 

The Pawnee differs from most of the Siouan languages in the 

' use of 7, s, t, ks, st, sk, and ts as final consonants; whereas in 
¥3 Dakota and the languages of the Dhegiha and Tciwere groups 
every syllable ends in a vowel pure or nasalized. Certain letters 
in ordinary Pawnee discourse are interchangeable, as pét’-k%, 
put-ki, an acorn (in Biloxi, a Siouan language, there is a similar 
permutation of and wu); ktt-u-ha’-hi, kit-u-ha’-ri, upland, ete. 

A trait of Pawnee is the use of evanescent or euphonic termi- 
nal syllables: as, a’-rus, a’-rus-d, a horse; tik’-er, tiik’-er-o, who? 
Another use is the frequent omission of initial or final consonants 
in discourse: as, ti-he’-rd pa’-u, for ti-he'-rais-@ pa’-u, yonder hill ; 
pu'-pic-ts for pa'-pic-is half a dollar. 

In the pronoun appear three genders, the standing, the sitting, 
and the reclining, answering to the three primary genders of the 
Siouan languages. Sex in nouns is shown thus: the feminine 
is frequently marked by prefixing s to an initial consonant: as, 
ku'-ra-u, a doctor; sku’-ra-u, a woman doctor; ku’-ruks, a bear ; 
sku-ruks, a female bear. In other cases, pit’-a, man or male, or 
cdp'-at, woman or female, follows the noun or is suflixed to it: 
as, d-rus-Gd, horse; ts’-a-wit-d, stallion; nik’-uts-ki, bird; 
uts-kt ctp’-at, a hen; ete. The dual occurs in all three persons 
of the pronoun and verb. Classifiers, which are used so exten- 
sively in the Siouan languages, appear to be wanting in the 
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Pawnee, which has instead the article /a or dau, that is always 
prefixed or else suffixed. A verbal root with the prefix becomes 
the equivalent of our agent or doer: as, la-wit/’-%, the traveler ; 
a-wak’-a-hu, the speaker. The Pawnee system of numeration, 
according to Mr. Dunbar, is by twenties. “Six ” is compounded 
of “one” and ksapits or sapits,a word unknown to the reviewer. 
In like manner, “seven” is compounded of “ two” and ksapi/s 
(or sapits?), etc. Judging by the analogy of other languages, the 
final syllable of nine (-war) points to that numeral as meaning 
‘almost ten,” or “one wanting to make up ten.” Eleven should 
be compared with one (isk-o:tisk-u-hu’-ktt) and with fourteen 
(la-ku’-kit) and fifteen (si-huks-ta’-ru-kit). Compare twelve (pi- 
ku-su’-si-di) with two (pil-ko), thirteen (tau-t-ruks’-td-1) with three 
(tau’-it). Seventeen is “less three;” eighteen, “less two,” and 
nineteen, “less one.” Twenty should be compared with two as 
well as with pit’-a, man (7. ¢., his fingers and toes). Thirty is 
evidently 10 + 20 (luks’-Ud-i == li-uks'-td-1, and pit’-au = wit'-au). 
10 = 2 x 20; 50— 40+ 10; X 20, ete. 1000 =“a box,” 
as in Ponka, because when the Indians were paid their annuities 
in specie one thousand dollars filled a box. “ The distinction 
of verbs as such from other parts of speech is not definitely 
marked in Pawnee. Besides verbs proper, other words, such as 
nouns, adjectives and adverbs, may admit partial or complete 
inflection as verbs.” (This agrees with what we find in the 
Siouan languages.) To the verb belong mode, tense, number 
and person. “ There seems to be no distinctive passive, though 
some apparently passive forms are found.” 

Transitions abound in the Pawnee. Similarly nouns may be 
incorporated (a process unknown in the Siouan tongues), as 
ti-ptiks'-o-kiit, he cuts his head, from he cuts, and pitks’-u, 
head ; tu-riks’-ta-re-kar-uk’-u, he washes his hands, from tw”-ra-he, 
it is good; iks’-uv, the hand; ta, sign of plural; kir-ar’-u, water 
and ti-rok’-o, he makes. Auk’-tis, hog, should be compared with 
the Dakota equivalent, kukishe; Dhegiha, kikusi; Teiwere, 
kokétha; Winnebago, khkukhkishera, and the French cochon. 
Nik'-uts-kt, bird, reminds the reviewer of the Biloxi, kddésku’, 
kidéski’, which has the same meaning. The Pawnee possessive 
pronouns, kita, his; ku’-tus-/, thy, and ku’-tal-i, my, can be com- 
pared with the Dakota, tawa, nitawa, mitawa; the Dhegiha, 
eja, dhija, wiia, and the Biloxi, kta, ita, inkta, ta being common 
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to all. In lik’-u-taka, to be white, the root taka may be com- 
pared with the Hidatsa at” é-ki, white. (Could the Hidatsa 
have borrowed this from the Arikara?) Head in Pawnee is 
piks’-u, in ‘Dhegiha, pa; foot in Pawnee is ts’-u, in the Siouan 
languages, s?, isi, ete. A careful comparison of the Pawnee with 
the Biloxi, Hidatsa, and other archaic languages of the Siouan 
croup will be apt to repay the student. 


J. OweN Dorsey. 


Man and Woman: A Study of Secondary Sexual Characters. By 
Havelock Ellis. London, 1894. Walter Scott. Imported by Chas. 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. 408 pp., ill., 12mo. $1.25, 


The woman question, after being discussed from many points 
of view, arrives at last at the doors of anthropology. Lombroso, 
Ferrari, Mason, Ward, and now Havelock Ellis take it up asa 
study in natural history. In the volume here considered the 
author devotes a chapter to the industrial side of primitive 

} woman’s life. The rest of the volume is taken up with the dis- 
Y cussion of sexual characters, the growth and proportions of the 
hody, the senses and sensibilities, physical vigor, intellect, me- 
tabolism, hypnotic phenomena, emotionalism, morbid psychic 
phenomena. Eliminating hasty generalizations not sufficiently 
demonstrated, the author concludes that there is greater variabil- 
ity in men than in women, With this we agree. Another con- 
clusion is the greater precocity of women, giving them the char- 
acters of short men or of children. Furthermore the author does 


not agree that woman is undeveloped man, nor that the child life 
is less perfect than the adult life. On the whole, Mr. Ellis sees his 
problem in front of him and decides that many questions sup- 
posed to have been settled about the sexes will have to be re- 
viewed. 


T. Mason. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


REMARKS UPON THE CuLTs AND CEREMONIES OF WESTERN 
Arrica.—When in the few pages devoted to the Dahomeans | 
described the ceremonies of the priapic cult, which we attended, 
I limited myself, in passing, to pointing out the direction in 
which it would be necessary to look for its origin. 

This cult, at the foundation of all the public fetes in ancient 
Egypt, has survived until the present time in the Canaries. The 
he-goat played upon the altars the principal rdle, and in ancient 
Egypt he was associated with the sun. At Mendes he was “ the 
soul of Osiris.” Elsewhere, under the name of Mandou-Ra, he 
was enthroned as the god of war and of voluptuousness. He 
was also consecrated to the phallic deity Kem. 

The alligator and the crocodile, which have the first rank in 
the religious ceremonies of Dahomey and whose position in the 
cult is not explained by considerations of terror or of utility, as 
is that of the serpent of Wydah, also inevitably bring to our 
minds the religion of ancient Egypt. 

Sacred fowls have played a great réle in all antiquity. To- 
day, in Alger, they are the only expiatory victims daily sac- 


rificed in a mysterious cult which is practiced in the full light of 


day. Outside of the town to the west, down the route which 
leads along the coast, upon a little rocky point, two black sacri- 
ficers place themselves, toward nine o’clock in the morning, once 
or twice a week. The Kabyle women who have sick children 
present themselves to the sacrificers, each with a pair of fowls, 
to learn the issue of the malady. The sacrificers take the ani- 
mals, make a small incision in the throat, and throw them upon 
the seashore, where they are wet by the waves. At the contact 
of the water with the wounds the animals beat their wings and 
convulsively distort themselves before death takes place. The 
women, squatting upon the shore, attentively watch this short 
ceremony. As to the sacrificer, he finishes his task without a 
word and restrains himself to maintain his gravity. Does he 
fear ridicule? It is probable. His firm, defiant manner dis- 
courages the questioner, and I do not interrogate him upon the 
answers he would draw from the examination of the dead fowls. 
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He is the all-unconscious priest of a forgotten ancient cult, of 
which nothing but this vestige remains. I repeat that he is a 
Negro. It is, then, in the homes of the Negroes and by them 
that this ancient practice is preserved, this sacrifice upon the 
borders of the sea, the cult which, diffused by the Phoenicians, 
was without doubt in Africa of Punic origin. Time has passed 
without bringing any great change in their mentality. What 
they have formed the habit of doing once they continue to do, 
so to say, for all time, and when they have said of one of their 
practices “it is the custom ” they have given a reason for its per- 
petuity which in their eves is not only sufficient, but peremp- 
tory. They do not try to analyze it, still less to explain or eriti- 
cise it. In the same way, when they have said of the new and 
extraordinary phenomena which the Europeans often cause 
them to witness, “it is the manner of the white man,” their as- 
tonishment is immediately suppressed and their curiosity ex- 
tinguished, 

The essential practices of the Dahomean cult that I have de- 
scribed are identical with those found much nearer the heart of 
Africa; and it is not the Dahomeans, a band of warriors to 
whom the sanguinary despotism of a chief has accidentally 
given a kingdom, who are their propagators or inventors. When 
Dyvbowski penetrated the territory of the Ouaddas, upon the 
Oubangui, at the confluence of the Ombella, their chief, M’ Paka, 
gave him two goats and two fowls, and plucking from the latter 
a handful of feathers, he said to him, “Throw these upon the 
head; it is a sign of peace and friendship.” Farther on, in the 
country of the Banzivis, as soon as he arrived the chief, Bembe, 
brought to him two handsome black goats, and before he could 
determine what he intended to do with them he had cut both 
their throats and let the blood run at his feet. The chief then 
departed to make it plain that he did not wait for a gift in 
return. 

A similar ceremony is held among the Langouassis, upon 
the Kemo. “The chief,” Dybowski relates, “advanced toward 
me, holding in his hand a white fowl, from which he pulled the 
feathers, regardless of its cries, for me to stick in my hair and 
heard, and at the same time threw a handful at my feet. Then, 
alter giving me the poor fowl and two he-goats, he and all his 
suite seated themselves before me. The peace is made.” 

42 
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Much higher up on the Kemo, Dybowski came in contact—a 
rather menacing contact—with the Tokbos, who are allied with a 
tribe still more central, called the N’gapous. At firsta man came 
to him, representing the chief. He pulled a handful of feathers 
from the white fowl which he brought as a gift and put them on 
his head, then gave him bread, millet, eggs, and tobacco. Soon 
after the chief, Krouma, presented himself, followed by a crowd 
of threatening warriors. Krouma evidently had decided not to 
make friends without a personal examination of the explorer. 
Seating himself before him, he closely watched all his move- 
ments. Having satisfied himself, he then got up to go away, 
and, taking a white fowl that one of the men carried, he went to 
the tent of Dybowski and threw a handful of feathers upon his 
head and feet. This is exactly the same ceremony, is it not, that 
the Dahomeans practiced before their deity ? 

Among the Bambaras, a mongrel tribe originally from central 
Africa, but now established upon the Niger, in about 8° to 10° 
west longitude, between the Moorish tribes on the north, the 
Peuls at the southwest and the east, and the Mandegnas on the 
south, the fowl and the goat play an equivalent and equally im- 
portant role. Although a good number among them are Mus- 
sulmans, the fetich practices are maintained in the scattered 
villages. A pottery vase is their principal deity. They put on 
this a little human figure and a plate of iron surrounded with vul- 
ture feathers. after having spilled the blood of a fowl and goat. 
The ceremony is performed with an accompaniment of singing 
and the tom-tom. At other times the god is represented by a 
simple morsel of a tree root ina calabash. They often offer to 
him the fowls, which they sacrifice to the sound of an iron 
trumpet, together with millet and sorghum. By means of the 
fowls they also obtain a negative or affirmative answer to their 
inquiries. They cut the throats of the fowls partly through, as 
is done at Alger, and the response of the deity is yes or no if in 
dying they throw the heads backward or forward.* 

In the region of the Upper Nile, among the Niams-Niams, the 
Bongos, and in the Ounyoro, analogous ceremonies are found. 
Islamism, however, has generally caused them to disappear in 
eastern Africa.—M. Zabarowski, before the Anthropological Society 


of Paris. 


> 


* Raffenel-Letourneau Sociologie, p. 283. 
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Aueustus Scuurtze, D. D., President of the Moravian College 
at Bethlehem, Pa., in 1889 made a first attempt toward compiling 
a brief grammar and vocabulary of the Eskimo dialect spoken 
on the Kuskokwin river, Alaska. This has now been augmented 
with new facts due to the missionary, Rev. John Kilbuck, and 
others working in that field and republished as a “ Grammar and 
Vocabulary,” at Bethlehem, Pa., 1894, of seventy pages. The 
vocabulary is) Eskimo-English and English-Eskimo. Some 
hymns and colloquial phrases are added to the volume. The 
words of the vocabulary are partly syllabicated, and the alphabet 
used is a scientific one. A dual exists in the noun, as well as 
in the adjective, pronoun, and verb. The numeral system is 
quinary-vigesimal. There are two conjugations of the verb, the 
one with suffixes and the other without suffixes. They corre- 
spond in a general sense to our transitive and intransitive verb. 
Schultze’s terminology of the verbal forms should be more pre- 
cise, and instead of prepositions he should call the particles in 
question “ postpositions.” The work is so short that it can 
hardly be called anything else but a compendium, but the lin- 
guistic data are substantially correct. 

A. GATSCHET. 


IMPERIAL RusstaAn GroGrRApHicaL Society.—The report for 
1892 of the Eastern Siberian branch of this Society has recently 
heen published. In addition to a review of the numerous ex- 
peditions and explorations made and the publications on the 
subject, it contains an account of the various museums in eastern 
Siberia, including those at “Tabolsk, Eniseisk, Minousinsk, Ner- 
chinsk, Zakoutsk, and elsewhere. At these museums they have 
instructors who at certain hours of the day explain the collec- 
tions to visitors. 

MINDELEFF. 
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—Kosmowski(W.) 0 wzroscie i 
wadze dzieci klas biednych w Wars- 
zawie. [De la grandeur et du poids 
des enfants de pauvres classes 4 
Varsovie.] Medycyna, Warszawa, 
1894, xxil, 105; 125; 158; 173.— 
Krauss 8.) Vuletic-Vukasovic- 
und Dragicevic. Stidslavische Volks- 
medizin. Am Ur-Quell, Wien, 1893, 
iv, 218-220.—Lacassagne. Les sen- 
timents primordiaux des criminels. 


Actes Cong. internat. d’anthrop. 
crim. 1892, Brux., 1893, iii, 289.— 


Lahovary (C.) Le responsabilité 
pénale et les applications de l’an- 
thropologie criminelle en Rouma- 


nie. Jhid., 459-463.—de Lapouge 
(G.) Cranes modernes de Karls- 
ruhe. Anthropologie, Par., 1893, 


iv, 733-749. -— Laurent (E.) Les 
mariages consanguins et les dégé- 


nérescences. Arch. de lVanthrop. 
erim., Par., 1894, ix, 166-180.— 
Ledame. [/obsession du meurtre. 


[Rap.] Actes Cong. internat. @an- 
throp. crim. 1892, Brux., 1893, iii, 
41-55. [Discussion] 211-220.—Le- 
fébure (E.) Une tradition afri- 
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caine sur Divoire. Muséon, Lou- 
vain, 1894, xiii, 25-33.—Lemoine 


(G.) and G. Linossier. Contribu- 
tion étude du mérycisme chez 
homme et en particulier de son 
mécanisme. Rey. de méd., Par., 
1894, xiv, 177-200.—Lewin (L.) Die 
Pfeilgifte; historische und experi- 


mentelle Untersuchungen. Arch. 
f. path. Anat., etc., Berl., 1894, 


CXxxvi, 83-126.—Lewis (G.T.) A 
stone fortification near Glenford, 
Perry county, Ohio. Archeologist, 
Waterloo, Ind., 1894, ii, 165-167.— 
Lilly (W. S.) 
crime. Contemp. 
1894, Ixv, 217-241. 
Mag. , N. Y., 1894, lix, 
print, —Lissauer (A. ) 
neue priahistorische Funde von 
Hallstatt in Oberésterreich. Mitth. 
d. anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 
Wien, 1893, xxiii, [Sitzungsb. ] 94. 
— Drei bronzezeitliche Funde 
aus dem Kreise Konitz in West- 
Preussen. Verhandl. d. Berl. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 1893, 
409-418. —Livi (R.) Sulla sviluppo 
del dente del giudizio. Atti. Soc. 
Romana de Antrop., Roma, 1894, 
i, 159-165.—Lovett (EK.) Prehis- 
toric man in Jersey. Illust. Arch., 
Lond., 1894, i, 209-218.—Lyschan 
(F. V.) Jews and Hittites. Biblia, 
Meriden, 1894, vii, 66-68.—M (C.) 
Pipes archéologiques. Cosmos, 
Par., 1894, xxvii, 169-172. —Mc- 
Gee (W J). The antiquity of our 
Indians. Epitome, Washington, 
i, 1-8. — Mackay (J. G.) 
Some notes on native medicine and 
medical customs, as practised by 
the Sihanaka. Antananarivo Ann.,, 

Antananarivo and Lond, 1893, vy, 
45-54.—Mackillop (D.) Anthro- 
pological notes on the aboriginal 
tribes of the Daly river, North Aus- 
tralia. Tr. Roy. Soe. South. Aus- 
tralia, Adelaide, 1893, xvii, 254-264. 
—Magnan. L’obsession criminelle 
morbide. [Rap.] Actes Cong. inter- 
nat. d’anthrop. crim. 1892, Brux., 
1893, 1ii, 153-162, [Discussion] 211- 
220.—Magowan (D. J.) Modes of 
keeping time known among the 
Chinese. Rep. Smithson. Inst. 
1891, Wash., 

nouvrier (L.) 


Rey., Lond., 
Also: Eelect. 
500-517, Re- 

Ueber zwei 


1893, 607-612.—Ma- 
Questions préala- 


A 
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bles dans l’étude comparative des 
criminels et des honnétes gens, 
[Rap.]| Actes Cong. internat. d’an- 
throp. crim. 1892, Brux., 18938, iii, 
171-182. ?ssai sur les qual- 
ités intellectuelles considérés en 
fonction de la supériorité  céré- 
brale quantitative. Rev. mens. de 
V’Ecole @anthrop. de Par., 1894, iv, 
65-S4. - Mémoire sur 
variations normales et les anoma- 
lies des os nasaux dans l’espéce hu- 
maine. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 

-ar., 1893, 4. s., iv, 712-747.—Ma- 
riani ) Di un’ antica ¢itta sco- 
perta in Creta. Rendic. d. Reale. 
Accad. dei Lincei, Roma, 1894, iii, 
183-190.—Markham (C.R ) Amer- 
ican cliff-dwellers. Geog. J., Lond., 
1894, iii, 46.—Martin (E.) Lacou- 
vade. Rey. scient., Par., 1894, 4 
s., 1, 366-369.—Martini (F.) Le 
folklore officiel en Italie. Tradi- 
tion, Par., 1893, ix-xi, 248-251.— 
Mason (0. T.) The birth of in- 
vention. Rep.Smithson. Inst. 1892, 
Wash., 1893, 603-611. Tech- 
nogeography, or the relation of the 
earth to the industries of mankind. 


les 


Am. Anthrop., Wash., 1894, vii, 
137-161.—Matiegka (H.) Boéhmi- 
sche Schiidel aus dem xvi. Jahr- 


hundert. Mitth. d. Ge- 
sellsch. in Wien, Wien, 1893, xxiii, 
[Sitzungsb. ] 93. > Matthews (W.) 

The basket drum. Am. iis. 
Wash., 1894, vii. 202-208.—Mayo- 
Smith(R.) Staiistical data for the 
study of the assimilation of races 
and nationalities in the United 
States. Pub. Am. Statist. Ass., 
Bost., 1892-3, n. s., ii, 429-449.— 
Meige (H.) Les possédées des 
dieux dansVartantique. N-iconog. 
dela Salpétriére, Par., 1894, vii, 35- 
64, 1 pl.—Mélinard (c.) W hy we 
blush. Chautauquan, Meadville, 
Pa., 1894, xviii, 448-451.—Mercer 
(H. C.) Ancient American bread. 
Archzeolozist, Waterloo, Ind., 1894, 
ii, 178-180.—Milchh6fer (A.) Eine 


trojanische Thonscherbe. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1893, [867-369.]— 


Minamita (K.) [Sterility of Jap- 
anese women.] Sauka_ Fujink: 
Kenkyukwai Geppo, Tokio, 1893, 
no. 27, 18; no, 29, 21.—Minke- 
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japanischen Sprache. 


July 1894.] 


vitch (I. I.) [Stones (resembling 
genitals of each sex) as medical 
remedies and as objects of worship 
in the Caucasus.]  Protok. zasaid. 
Kavkazsk. med. Obsh., Tiflis, 
1893-4, xxx, 374-302.—Moorehead 


(W. K.) The Sioux Messiah. Ar- 
chieologist, Waterloo, Ind., 1894, 


ii, 146; 168 —Morau(H.) Notesur 
le mimétisme 4 propos de quelques 
insectes tropicaux. Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1893, 4..s., iv, 707- 
712.—Morel (J. ) Lincorrigible, 


sa nature etson traitement. Actes 
Cong. internat. danthrop. crim. 
1892, Brux., 1893, ili, +22-427.— 


de Morgan (J.) Exe avations ex- 
ecuted by the department of Egypt- 
ian antiquitiesin Egypt during 1893. 
Biblia, Meriden, 1804, vii, 31-37.— 
Morgan (W. 1.) Megalithic se- 
pulchral chamber on the Penmaen 
Burrows. Archzeologia cambrensis. 
Cambrian Arch. Ass., Lond., 1894, 
5. s., 1-7, pl._—Morice (A. G.) 
Notes, archeological, industrial, and 
sociological, on the Western Dénés, 


with an ethnographical sketch of 


the same. Tr. Canad. Inst. 1892-3, 
Toronto, 1894, iv, 1-222.—Morri- 
son (W.1).) Decrease of the prison 
population. Lancet, Lond., 1894, 
i, 640.—Motet. Les mobiles du 
delit et du crime chez Venfant et 
chez Vadulte. Actes Cong. inter- 
nat. @anthrop. crim. 1892, Brux., 
1893, iii, 247-252. — Miiller (F.) 
Ethnologie und Weltgeschichte. 
Globus, Brnschwg., 1894; Ixv, 15- 
17.—Munro (R.) Notes on flint 
sawsandsickles. Ilustr. Archzeol., 
Lond., 1893, i, 176-193. — Mun- 
zinger (C.) Die Psychologie der 
Mitth. d. 


deutsch. Gesellsch. f. Nat.-u. Vol- 
kerk. Ostasiens, Yokohama, 1894, 


vi, 103-142.—N (W. W.) A re- 
markable oath. J. Am. Folk-Lore, 
Bost. & N. Y., 1894, vii, 60. —— 
Folk-tales of Angola. J bid., 61-65. 
—Naecke (P.) Etude eompara- 
tive des signes de dégéiierescence 
chez les femmes normales, les fem- 
ines atteints d’aliénation mentale, 
et les femmes criminelles devenues 
aliénées, Actes Cong. internat. 
Wanthrop. crim. 1892, Brux., 1893, 


iii, 287-293,—Nehring (A.) Ueber 
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die Gleichzeitigkeit des Menschen 
mit Hyena spelsea. Mitth. d. an- 
throp. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1893, n. 
F., xiii, 204-211.—Nelson EF.) 
Longevity. J. Am. M. Ass., Chi- 
cago, 1894, xxii, 608-612.—Nico- 
laides (J.) Le Folklore de Con- 
stantinople. II. Contes et légendes. 
Tradition, Par., 1893, ix-xi, 267; 
332.—Nielsen (Ingvar). Die Hoh- 
lenbewohner Mexikos. Globus, 
Brnschweg., 1894, Ixv, 19.—Ocawa 
(A.) [Method of craniometry.] 
Tokyo med. Wehnschr., 1894, no. 


823, 35-39. —Olshausen’ (O.) Zur 
Vorgeschichte Helgoland’s. Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1893 (500-528).— Ol- 
tusgewski(W.) Psychofizyologia 
mowy. —[Psycho-physiologie du 


language. ] Medycyna, Warszawa, 
1894, xxii, 189- 195.—Packard (R. 
L.) Pre-Columbian copper-mining 
in North America. Rep. Smithson. 
Inst. 1891-2, Wash., 1893, 175-197. 
—Paquin (IP.) The basis of per- 
sonality and the responsibility of 
criminals; a discussion of the pa- 
ranoiac murderer and the rapist. 
Med. Rey., St. Louis, 1894, xxix, 
301-306. — Peacock (Florence). 
Some Lincolnshire bell customs. 
Reliquary, Lond., 1894, viii, 18- 
24.—Peet (S. D.) Was the serpent 
symbol aboriginal? Am. Antiq., 
Good Hope, Ill., 1894, xvi, 15-32. 
Craft symbols and religious 
emblems. Ibid., 83-98, 2 pls. 

Culture heroes and deified 
kings. Jbid., 148-165, 10 pl. — 
Peez (A.) Thierseuchen und die 
Leonhardi-Kirchen der Ostalpen. 
Mitth. d. anthrop. Gesellsch. in 
Wien, Wien, 1893, xxiii, 193-203. 
—Piette (K.) Race glyptique. 
Compt. rend. Acad. d. se., Par., 
1894, exviii, 825. Notes 
pour servir a Vhistoire de 
primitif. Anthropologie, Par., 1894, 
v, 129-146.—Porter (W. T.) On 
the application to individual school 
children of the mean values de- 
rived from anthropological measure- 
ments by the generalizing method. 
Pub. Am. Statist. Ass., Bost., 1892- 
3, n. s., iii, 576-587. Unter- 
suchungen der Schulkinder in 
Bezug auf die physischen Grund- 
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lagen ihrer geistigen Entwickelung. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1893, 337-355.—Post 
(A. H.) Mitteilungen aus dem 
Bremischen Volkleben. Am. Ur- 
Quell, Wien, 1894, v, 37; 64.— 
Powell (KE. P.) The origin of 
prostration. Open Court, C hicago, 
1894, vili, 3978-3980. —de Quatre- 
fages (A.) The advent of man in 
America. Rep. Smithson. Inst. 
1892, Wash., 1893, 513-520.—Rock- 
hill (W. W.) Explorations in 
Mongolia and Tibet. Jbid., 659- 
679.—Romain (G.) Gisement qua- 
ternaire sousmarin dans la Plage du 
Havre. Rev. de l’Ecole, d’anthrop., 
Par., 1894, iv, 150-153. Roncoroni 
e Carrara. I] metoco naturale 
Sergi di classificazione umana ; pro- 
poste sulla tecnica e applicazi- 
oni alla psichiatria e alla medicina 
legale. Arch. di psichiat., ete., 
Torino, 1894, xv, 205-226, 1 pl.— 
Santelli. Notes sur les Somalis. 
Rev. mens. de l’Ecole d’anthrop. 


de Par., 1894, iv, 85-90.—Santes- 
son (C. G.) Om et pilgrift fran 
Malaka. [Arrow poison from Ma- 


lacca.] Upsala Liikaref. Forh., 
1893-4, xxix, 209-212.—Sayce (A. 
H.) Serpent-worship in ancient 
and modern Egypt. Eclect. Mag., 

N.Y, 1894, lviii, $32-837 Repr int.— 
Schiffer (B. W.) Alltagglauben 
und volktiimliche Heilkunde gali- 
zischer Juden. Am. Ur-Quell, 
Wien, 1893, iv, 210 ; 272.—Schlegel 
(G.) A Canton flower-boat. In- 
ternat. Arch. f. Ethnog., Leiden, 
1894, vii, 1-9, 1 pl.—Schulz (W.) 
Das Griiberfeld in der Mailbeck’- 
schen Ziegelei in Podbaba bei Prag. 
Mitth. d. anthrop. Gesellsch. in 
Wien, Wien, 1893, xxiii, [Sitzungsb. ] 
91.—Schumann. Skeletgriber mit 
romischen Beigaben von Borken- 
hagen und Falkenburg (Pommern). 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1893, 575-583.—Sed- 
wick (A.) On the law of develop- 
ment commonly known as von 
Baer’s law ; and on the significance 
of ancestral rudiment in e smbryonie 
development. Quart. J. Mier. Sc., 

Lond., 1894-5, xxxvi, 35-52.—See- 
Prehistoric remains in 
Proc. Hist. 


ver (W. J.) 
the St. Francis valley. 
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Soc. Wisconsin, Madison, 1894, 74- 
78, 1 pl.—[Sexual connexion and 
its ethical consequences.] Vrach, 


1894, xv, 8; 38. 
Shaw (G. A.) The Arab eleme ’ 
in southeast Madagascar; as see 

in the customs and traditions of the 
Taimoro tribe. Antananarivo Ann 

Antananarivo & Lond., 1893, v, 99- 
109.—Shute (D. K.) The anthro- 
pology of the brain. Rep. Smith- 
son. Inst. 1891-2, Wash., 1898, 595- 
601.—Sim (F. L.) Asexualization 
for the prevention of crime and the 
arrest of the propagation of crimi- 
nals. Memphis M. Month., 1894, 
xiv, 241-259.—Smith (G.) The 
people of India and their marriage 
Scot. Geog. Mag., Edinb., 

1804, x, 313-315.—Smith (G. V.) 
The use of flint blades to work pine 
wood (epoch of the ancient shell 
heaps). Rep. Smithson. Inst., 1891, 
Wash, 1893, 601-605.—Sprenger 
(R.) Gantsymbolik. Am. Ur-Quell, 
Wien, 1893, iv, 222. Zum 
Bahrrecht.” Jbid., 275,.—Starr 
(F.) Whatisanthropology Chau- 
tauquan, Meadville, Pa., 1894, xix, 
25-29.— Stretton (W. G.)  Cus- 
tonis, rites, and superstitions of the 
aboriginal tribes of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, with a vocabulary. Tr. 
toy. Soc. South Australia, Ade- 
laide, 1893, xvii, 227-253.—Swan 
(R. M. W.) The geography and 


Petersb., 


| ethnology of Mashonaland, with a 


brief account of the ruins of Zim- 


babwe. Proc. Philos. Soc. Glas- 
gow, 1893, xxiv, 29-50.—Szomba- 
thy (J.) Ausflug der Anthropolo- 


gischen Gesellschaft nach Fischau 
und auf die Malleiten bei Wiener- 
Neustadt. am 4. Juni 1893. Mitth. 


d. anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 
Wien, 1893, xxiii, [Sitzungsb. j 88- 


90.—Tarde. Les crimes des foules. 
[Rap.] Actes Cong. internat. d’an- 
throp. crim. 1892, Brux., 1893, ili, 
73-90. [Discussion ] 371-384.—Tar- 
nowsky (Pauline). Surles organes 
des sens chez les femmes criminelles. 
Thid,, 225-235. [The organs 
of sense of criminals and _prosti- 
tutes.] Vestnik klin. i sudebnoi 
psic “< i nevropatol., St. Petersb., 
1804, x, pt. 2, 93-105.—Teall (G.) 
The alas wife... a Kwakiutl 
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(1893, xxii, 327-366, 24 pl. 
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legend. Am. Antiq., Good Hope, 
1894, xvi, 140-142.—Temple (R. 
C.) Notes on antiquities in Ra- 
maunadesa (the Talaing country 
of Burma.) Ind. Antig., Bombay, 


The devil worship of the Toluvas. 
Ibid., 1894, xxiii, 1-24. — Thiéry 
(M.) Religion et croyances des 
Abyssins. Tradition, Par., 1893, 
ix-xi, 307-309.-—Thiry. Examen 
fait en juillet 1892 4 la_ prison 
de Liége, sur 47 prisonniers con- 
damnés 4 des peines de_ trois 
mois au moins. Actes Cong. inter- 
nat. d’anthrop. crim. 1892, Brux., 
1893, iii, 244-247.—Thomas (C.) 
Polynesian types in Mexico and 
Central America. Am. Antiq., 
Good Hope, Il., 1894, xvi, 99-105. 
—— Originof the Indians. Jbid., 
3-14.—Tooker (W. W.) The AI- 
gonquian terms Patawomeke and 
Massawomeke. Am. Anthrop., 
Wash., 1894, vii, 174-185. 
The aboriginal terms for Long 
Island. Archeologist, Waterloo, 
Ind., 1894, ii, 171-178.—Tregear 
(E.) The Polynesian bow. Rep. 
Smithson. Inst. 1892, Wash., 1893, 
199-202.—Tsapellas (S.) Littéra- 
ture populaire de Chios I. Le coif- 
feur et le diable. Tradition, Par., 
1893, ix-xi, 241-245.— Types of 
mankind; the Tamils. Around the 
World, N. Y. & Phila., 1894, i, 78.— 
Vance (L. J.) The meaning of 
folk-dance. Open Court, Chicago, 
1894, viii, 4068-4070.—Van De- 
venter, De la pluralité des types 
de criminels. [Résumé.] Actes 
Cong. internat. d’anthrop. crim. 
1892, Brux., 1893, iii, 351-355.—de 
Villenoisy (F.) Origine des pre- 
miéres races ariennes d’ Europe. 


Muséon, 1894, xiii, 62-77.—Vir- 
chow (R.) Eine Reihe von Wan- 
vamwesi und Massai-Schiideln. 


Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1893, 495-500. - 
Ueber einen deformirten Monu- 
mentkopf und zwei einfache Schii- 
del von Mallicollo Neu-Hebriden. 
Thid, (584-588).—Virchow (R.) u. 
Marcker. Griiberfund aus Paphla- 
gonien. Ibid. [589-592]. Virchow 
(R.) u. von Schweinitz. Kopf- 
messungen an Ost-Afrikanern, ins- 
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besondere der Seengegend. Ibid. 
[484-495].—Volksmann (H.) Der 
Mann im Monde. Am. Ur-Quell, 
Wien, 1893, iv, 216-218. 
Volkwitz in Ritseln. Jbid., 221.— 
Vouga (E.) De l’age des stations 
lacustresen Suisse. Anthropologie, 
Par., 1894, v, 187-190. -Wachholz 
(L.) [Moral insanity and the stand 
taken by anthropological criminal- 
ity.] Przegl. lek., Krakow, 1894, 
xxxlii, 127; 153; 168.—Waddell 


(L. A.) The refuge-formula of the 
Lamas. Ind. Antiquary, Bombay, 


1894, xxiii, 73-76.—Wake (C. S.) 
The Suastika and allied symbols. 
Am. Antiq., Good Hope, IIl., 1894, 
xvi, 41-43. Migrations of 
the Algonkins. Jbid., 127-189.— 
Walker (F. A.) Ancient earth- 
works near Anderson, Indiana. 
Proc. Ind. Acad. Se., Brookville, 
Ind., 1892, 51-55.—Wanner (A.) 
Relics of an Indian hunting-ground 
in York county, Pa. Rep. Smith- 
son. Inst. 1892, Wash., 1893, 555- 
570.—Ward (L. F.) The exemp- 
tion of women from labor. Monist, 
Chicago, 1893-4, iv, 385-395. - - 
Weismann’s concessions. Pop. Se. 
Month., N. Y., 1894, xlv, 175-184. 
—Watkins (J. A.) The Choctaws 
in Mississippi. Am. Antiq., Good 
Hope, IIl., 1894, xvi, 69-77.— Weiss- 
berg (M.) Sprichworter galizischer 


Juden. Am Ur-Quell, Wien, 1893, 
iv, 256.—Wichersham (J.) Japa- 
nese art on Puget sound. Am. An- 


tiq., Good Hope, Ill., 1894, xvi, 47; 
78. — Wiedemann (A.) Aegyp- 
tische Totenopfer und ihr Zweck. 
Am Ur-Quell, Wien, 1894, v, 41-45. 
--Wilson (T.) Primitive industry. 
Rep. Smithson. Inst. 1892, Wash., 
1803, 521-534.—Witmer (L.) The 
psychological analysis and physical 
basis of pleasure and pain. J. 
Nerv. & Ment. Dis., N. Y., 1894, xxi, 
209-228. — Wolff (L.) Die Syphilis 
unter den Urvélkern Americas mit 
besonderer Bezugnahme auf ihr 
Bestehen daselbst vor der Entde- 
ckung Americas durch Columbus. 
Dermat. Ztschr., Berl., 1894, i, 226- 
233.—Zaborowski. Sur dix crines 
de Rochefort; les blondes et les 
Proto-Caucasiens. Bull. Soc. d’an- 


throp. de Par., 1894, 4. s., v, 28-65. 
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